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Q^/UiAidaum. 


Windblown, against the hills, I saw them stand: 

Gaunt trees, bereft along the windward side, 
Yet full and rounded on the other hand, 

Stretching abtmdant branches far and wide, 
The very force that swept the one side clean 
Of leaf and hough upon some gusty day, 
Had only caused the wise old trees to lean 
And grow more lovely in another way. 

And though the winds of human circumstance 
Should strip this life of every earthly ivhim, 
Whatever be the roll of time or chance 

The heart that has been given unto Him 
Leans to His heart, and finds this staeet reward — 
A growth into the fullness of the Lord. 


Helen Frazee-Bower. 

{quoted by permission} 
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Chapter 1 


It WAS Sunday morning. The close- 
ly cropped grass of the house yard was blan- 
keted with glistening diamonds of dew. The 
woman closed the back screen door softly, fol- 
lowed the board walk to the wood shed, un- 
locked the wood shed door and stooped to pat the 
sorrowful head of a beautiful, tan colored dog 
that crouched, trembling, at her feet. 


“Little Gypsy,” the woman murmured caress- 
ingly, “it’s our last day together unless John de- 
cides to keep you.” 

The graceful creature whimpered, licked the 
outstretched hand and followed the woman out 
into the morning. Long, slender body, pendant 
ears, high-arched coupling — Little Gypsy was a 
rare specimen of a dog. The woman paid no 
heed to the other two hounds which leaped up at 
her approach, straining at their leashes. 
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The dogs all belonged to John Bagley, but in 
a peculiar sense Little Gypsy belonged to Lillian, 
John’s wife. Twice during the past year, John 
had not been able to make the payments, — ^he 
had bought the dog as he bought everything 
else — on the installment plan — and twice Lillian 
had sold some trinket of her own — an old- 
fashioned brooch, a ring — she’d cherished from 
her girlhood days. Sentiment, she supposed it 
was. But what was life without it? She loved 
the dog; there was a bond of understanding be- 
tween her and Little Gypsy. 

Today, the man who had sold her to John 
would come to claim the final payment. John 
would surely have the money this time. She had 
seen him with a hundred dollars yesterday. For 
John had found a new business where money 
flowed quite freely. 

Business 1 Dignified appellation for a disrepu- 
table trade! How long would John be free? 
How long could sin lie buried before it took root 
and pushed its revealing head above the soil 
where all the world could see? 

Yes, it was Sunday morning. But to Lillian, 
the days were all the same : weary, dreary hours 
of loneliness— twenty-three years of days like 
these. She loved her children, yes 1 she loved 
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her house, old and weather-beaten as it was ; she 
loved the great, wide out-of-doors; the wild 
things in the woods across the road; the rich, 
dank smell that sometimes floated on the breezes 
from the swamp along the creek not far away. 

Her children — Tim, thirteen, and Carl, seven 
— had wrapped their boyish ways around her 
heart until sometimes she thought her heart 
would burst with love for them. But all these 
things were not enough ; a woman’s life was not 
complete without a husband’s love. And when 
that love was lacking, or when its fires had long 
since ceased to burn upon the altar, then wom- 
an’s lot was loneliness. 

“I’m going over to Charlie’s,” John said to 
her when he had eaten breakfast. “If anybody 
comes for me, tell him where I am.” 

She smiled and nodded while his hard eyes 
were fixed upon her, but when he looked away, 
the smile faded. She wished John would not go 
to Charlie Caldwell’s on Sunday morning. She 
knew what that might mean, but she did not 
dare say even one word in protest. 

By nine o’clock, the woman was alone again 
with Little Gypsy. Tim and Carl had gone 
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away on their bicycles, not to church or to Sun- 
day School, for John Bagley was an infidel and 
would not allow his children to go to church. 
And Lillian’s faith, so vital and refreshing dur- 
ing her girlhood days, like her love for John, 
had long since died ; was buried now beneath a 
thousand sorrows with only a lonely, cherished 
memory as a marker for its grave. That memo- 
ry would never die. 

For a moment Lillian allowed her thoughts to 
drift, to wind their way back through the years. 
Five, ten, twenty-three years ago, she had made 
the fatal step. Blinded by jealousy, her heart 
crying out to be avenged against the man she 
had once loved so passionately, and the schem- 
ing woman who had stolen her love away, blind, 
doubly blind and foolish, she had married the 
dashing, debonair John Bagley, sportsman, lov- 
er of dogs, man of leisure, man of the world. 

How she had loved Graham McCrane. Dig- 
nified, poetic, good. How she had hated Miriam 
Salvador. Coquettish, pretty, unscrupulous, un- 
worthy of Graham’s love ! 

Had loved Graham! If, after twenty-three 
years, she could forget, "let the dead past bury 
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its dead,” and give herself with heart and soul 
to life as she had found it! But life was no 
longer life to her. It had become a brutal, crush- 
ing thing, unmerciful. Again, it was like a long, 
dark vestibule to death itself. 

Dashing, debonair John Bagley, infidel, 
“moderate drinker,” had one day awakened to 
discover that he was a victim to strong drink, 
enslaved by it as he already was enslaved by 
pleasure and leisure. 

“I can take it; and I can leave it alone,” he 
told his friends and Lillian. He always took it; 
he never left it entirety alone. 

How often in his sober moments, when he 
was kind and gentle with her, her heart had 
sung with happiness, with hope that she would 
soon be able to love him in the way a wife should 
love her husband. Again and again throughout 
the years, the love flames leaped high within 
her, only to be smothered out, the fire reduced 
to smouldering embers by the cruel things that 
John would do and say ; and always it was drink 
that made him shout and swear at her, strike 
her. At first she had not been so afraid of him; 
he would not harm her physically, she thought. 
It was the cruel lashings that he gave her soul 
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that she shrank from most of all, that made her 
spirit cringe and cry and retreat within itself, 
to suffer in agony alone. 

But time had wrought a thousand changes, 
her soul had become callous from its many 
scourgings. To-day she feared with a strange 
almost uncanny fear that some day he would do 
her bodily harm. She was afraid also for her 
boys, ashamed for them, afraid of life itself be- 
cause it had become so much like death to her. 

If only Graham had not let himself become 
ensnared! If only Miriam had been a true 
woman! Again Lillian’s thoughts were astray, 
lingering longingly over what might have been, 
but of course never could be. Things must al- 
ways be like this, she told herself, always. 
Where was Graham now? Where, Miriam? 
Graham, with his clear blue eyes, his gentle 
ways, his soul that hungered and thirsted after 
beauty and goodness and love? 

Goodness ? Love ? She shuddered. These 
were but illusions, will-o-the-wisps, fluttering 
fireflies in the night, in a world that was all 
night and where all the beautiful things of life 
were like flowers of sorrow piled high upon her 
grave. 
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This afternoon the man would come, and if 
John should decide he didn’t want to keep Little 
Gypsy, another sorrow would be added to the 
grave — only another sorrow. 


Chapter 2 


John BAGLEY, nicknamed “Griz- 
zly” by the men of the neighborhood, found 
what he wanted at Charlie Caldwell’s and came 
home in an ugly mood. His very appearance 
was remindful of his name. Long, shaggy eye- 
brows, deep dropping, gray side-burns. His 
temper, becoming more and more like a wild 
thing uncontrolled, had helped to win for him 
the opprobrious title. Few, except those “in the 
know” understood how he supported his family. 
In the winter he hunted a great deal with his 
dogs. Most any time of night in the late fall, 
winter or spring, you could hear the bawding of 
the hounds and the sharp, quick yelps of the 
other dogs from the neighborhood that some- 
times joined them in the chase. 

During the summer, fur-bearing animals 
were protected by law, the moulting season 

16 
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making the fur worthless. And in the summer, 
Grizzly was known to spend his time at fishing, 
loafing in the pool halls and barber shops of 
Tracey ville, the nearest town. 

From the back door Lillian could hear men’s 
voices behind the barn — her husband’s voice, 
loud and complaining and angry, and the voice 
of the stranger who had come for his money, 
firm, low and controlled, the words indistin- 
guishable. 

Immediately after dinner to-day, she had sent 
Tim and Carl awa}'-, telling them to go swim- 
ming or do anything just so they were away. 
When their father was drunk he was so cruel. 

John’s voice was more subdued now, which 
meant that he was getting things his own way. 
A moment later she saw the stranger drive 
away in his car, and saw John climb over the 
old wire fence at the side of the barn and disap- 
pear in the corn field, where in a secret place 
known only to himself, he kept his supply of 
liquor. He would drink more and more today — 
he and Charlie Caldwell — ^and tonight he would 
come home completely drunk. He might sleep 
in the barn or in the wood shed with the dogs. 
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or, worse still, along the roadside or in a Tracey- 
ville alley. 

She sat down suddenly on the back step just 
outside the door and gave way to uncontrolled 
sobs, finding momentary relief in tears. It 
wasn’t fair to the children to have this kind of 
father. A man had no right to become a father 
unless he was willing to set a good example be- 
fore his children. All the black, horrible past 
came back to her, while the terrible present 
crushed down upon her, and the future loomed 
dark and foreboding. 

Twenty-three years ago they had stood at the 
marriage altar, — altar of revenge. Well she 
knew she had no one to blame for her sorrow 
but herself — herself and Miriam. No, she told 
herself, John too was to blame. He drank some, 
even then, but not much, and he had promised to 
quit if only she would marry him. And she, 
seeking revenge against Graham, crazily jeal- 
ous, had consented. 

But he hadn’t quit. Within a year he was 
drinking more ; he had been shiftless, unwilling 
to work. She wouldn’t have objected to the dogs 
and the night hunting. She loved the big sad- 
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faced hounds, loved the sound of their bawlings 
at night, had learned to endure the smell of the 
skins of the little wild varmints that during the 
winter hung in long rows along the rafters in 
the barn, turned inside out and stretched tight 
on long boards to dry and cure. There was good 
money in furs, and if this was John’s way of 
making a living, she would not object. She had 
not objected. It was his drinking, his rough, 
hard manner, his utter lack of tenderness for 
her and for the children, his awful swearing 
and his selling of liquor, that tore deep wounds 
in her heart that would not be healed. 

And she could see no hope for the future. 
Tim was following his father’s footsteps, 
swearing and developing a hard, rough manner. 

Little Carl was her one joy in life — Carl and 
Little Gypsy. But Carl was not well, had never 
been strong, and this year he seemed so pale 
and listless. 

As she sat there, her head in her hands, de- 
jected and afraid, Little Gypsy, the tan colored 
dog, had wistfully and sympathetically crouched 
beside her. Lillian reached out a work-worn 
hand to caress the sorrowful head. The dog 
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waited humbly and did not move. A slowly wag- 
ging tail spoke appreciation. 

“Little Gypsy,” the woman murmured with 
a sob in her voice. The long head stretched for- 
ward to receive the caress, the dog’s chin on the 
woman’s knee. “We’re his slaves, Little Gypsy,” 
she said kindly, “no more than that — for his 
pleasures and to help him make his mone3^ We 
have plenty of food for our bodies, but our souls 
starve for the things a dog and a woman need 
most — love. He won’t give us that. He doesn’t 
have any to spare after loving himself and his 
money and his ways, Little Gypsy.” 

She had her favorite names for the other 
dogs, too. But only for Little Gypsy was there 
the fondness which in the past year had grown 
into companionship. 

The dog snuggled close, and for awhile the 
two of tliem were happy. 

Then Grizzly came back. The first she knew 
of his coming was when she heard the squeak- 
ing of rusty wires, sliding through staples in the 
fence post. She straightened up, alert, tense, 
afraid. John Bagley’s first greeting was an ex- 
plosion of oaths and hard words. 
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“Plotting against me, are ya? — ^You and that 
yaller dog!” 

Little Gypsy crouched low and bared her 
fangs ; her tail did not wag. It was as if between, 
her and the woman there existed an eternal bond 
of loyalty and devotion. 

“We’re just lonesome, John, Little Gypsy 
and I.” 

He was intoxicated with both liquor and 
anger. The more he thought about having to 
pay so much money for the dog, the more angry 
he became. “Always arguin’ with me and 
apreachin’ at me, ain’t ya?” he thundered. 

She spoke calmly but with trembling voice. 
He would not strike her — she would hold him 
by being calm and kind. Thus she had held him 
at bay before. “I’m so glad you decided to keep 
her, John.” She fondled Little Gypsy’s ears and 
patted her head. 

“I wish I’d let him take her back !” he shout- 
ed. He swore at the dog and called her the low 
name for dogs. “She ain’t worth her salt!” 

Little Gypsy bared her fangs again and 
nosed under the woman’s hand. 
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Grizzly saw and struck out swiftly with his 
heavy shoe, kicking the dog in the side. 

Lillian was on her feet. “Don’t, John !” she 
pleaded. “You’re so much stronger than you 
realize. You — ” 

Grizzly glared at her. “She’s a dirty, low- 
down, good-for-nothing — ” He made a dive for 
the dog. 

“Stop !” she cried suddenly, blocking his way, 
thrusting him back with her hands. 

Too late, she realized what she had clone. He 
was losing all sense of control, black, fierce 
anger flooding his brain. He rushed blindly up- 
on the woman who had dared to cross him and 
raised his hand to strike her. Soft words could 
not stop him now. Oh, was there nothing that 
could stop him! Nothing anywhere? No force 
that could control him? Surely . . . 

She dodged his blow and fled from him, 
alarmed. She had thought she knew how to live 
with him without suffering bodily hurt. She had 
learned to lick his hand, to crouch low at his 
feet, and to obey without baring the teeth of her 
spirit. 

She could get to the side door perhaps, enter 
and lock it. For months she had kept the key 
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in the lock for this very purpose. After locking 
herself in, what then? Would he break down 
the doors or windows? Quickly she ran, then 
stumbled and fell, and in the despair and terror 
of the moment, screamed with fear : “Don’t you 
touch me, John Bagley! Don’t you — !” 

From the back porch steps, a flying streak of 
tan shot swiftly, with bared fangs and an angry 
growl. Little Gypsy was there in a flash. Sharp 
teeth tore through John Bagley’s overalls and 
sank into the flesh of his leg. 

The blow intended for Lillian stopped in mid 
air. A scream of pain burst from the man’s 
throat. He whirled about and with his bare 
hands beat against the brown head. He kicked 
with his free foot. And when Little Gypsy’s 
jaws were loosened, John Bagley found a board 
with nails in it and with the fury of a wild 
thing, he rushed upon the dog, raining blow 
after blow with brutal strength and anger be- 
hind them. 

The woman rose and hid her face, unable to 
look. He was killing Little Gypsy! He had 
bought her, now he was killing her! And he 
had wanted Lillian, young and pretty and free. 
He had bought her with promises . . . and now 
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he was killing her — crushing her soul into 
death ... 

She fled into the house. 

From the window, behind locked dciors, she 
saw Little Gypsy, lying limp and bleeding in the 
yard, and John standing over her. Then she 
saw him stare about him wildly as i£ what he 
had done were murder itself — as if it were Lil- 
lian he had killed. He turned, fled clumsily 
across the yard and into the woods to^vard Cole 
Creek. 



Chapter 3 


Gone! How many times she had 
seen John go away in a rage! How long he 
would be gone, she did not know, but on other 
occasions he had stayed away as long as a week 
at a time. Dared she hope he would some day 
go away to stay ? That something might hap- 
pen to him — ! She checked her thoughts. She 
did not desire, really, that John should — die', 
not that. She wished only that he — that they 
might be happy together. Oh, was there no way 
to be happy in this world where clouds of sor- 
row and disappointment hung low and where 
the sun had ceased to shine altogether ! 

She felt sure now that John would be away 
all night. Tomorrow he would come whimper- 
ing back like his hounds after a scolding, sick, 
crying and asking forgiveness ! And she would 
try to forgive— and forget Try! 

25 
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She went to the front door, unlocked it and 
looked down the road, hoping to see the boys 
coming on their bicycles. If something could 
only happen to change Tim; she couldn’t stand 
to have him grow up to be like his father. 

Then her eyes fell upon Little Gypsy, brown 
and silent and alone there on the closely cropped 
grass. “She loved me,” Lillian said to herself. 
“She saved my life, perhaps — John was so an- 
gry.” Little Gypsy! What a pretty name! 
They had understood each other : both belong- 
ing to John, both hated by him, both trying to 
please him, both dying at his hand. Life was a 
living death — life with John Bagley had been 
like that. A death you could feel and keep on 
feeling, but that never ended. 

She must bury Little Gypsy ; must not leave 
her exposed to the blazing sun and the flies. Did 
dogs have souls? They were so kind. They 
could love enough to understand that cruelty 
was wrong and that it should be avenged. AH 
wickedness should be avenged. How much 
should John have to suffer for his hardened 
heart? Or did others have to do the suffering 
for him? John couldn’t suffer in his soul; he 
didn’t have a soul— or did he? 
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It was not easy to dig the hole, but she did it ; 
out beneath the old walnut tree in the shade 
where the sun would not beat down upon it. 
Long ago she had buried hope and happiness; 
and the blazing, scorching suns of life had beat- 
en down upon them all these years, day and 
night. The suns of sorrow did not cease to burn 
when night shades fell ; the night of sorrow did 
not flee away when daylight came. 

She dragged Little G3msy slowly, carefully, 
by the forepaAvs. . . . The dirt fell in silently. 
Everything was silent. At length a little yelloAV 
mound arose, and it was all over. The woman 
straightened up and went to the woodshed to 
put away the spade. Big Boy and Lena Girl, 
John’s other hounds, sprang up at her approach 
whining brokenly. She quieted them with her 
voice, patted their sorrowful heads. She liked 
them both; but Little Gypsy she had loved. 
Little Gyps}'" had understood. 

From the woodshed, Lillian turned toward 
the house. She went out into the road and looked 
each way. Would the boys never come? 

A long anxious hour dragged by, then she 
went again to the road to look for them. It was 
at this moment that a green coupe came in a 
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whirl of dust and turned in at the gateless 
driveway. 

Lillian’s heart sank; someone was coming to 
buy John’s whiskey — She couldn’t sell them 
any ; she never had and she never would. 

An attractive young woman slid daintily 
from under the wheel and asked, “Are you Mrs. 
Bagley? I’ve been wishing to see you and the 
boys.” 

Me and the boys ! Lillian gasped. Not John 
— Nobody nice ever came to see him ! What a 
pleasant voice ! “I’m Lillian Bagley.” she said. 
Now why had she said that? Mrs. Johti Bag- 
ley — that was proper, that is, unless your hus- 
band was dead. Then you, became Mrs. Lillian 
Bagley. . . . Well, John tvas dead : his soul was 
dead — and his love. 

“I’m Daisy King, from Traceyville,” the visi- 
tor announced. “I teach a class of boys at Cen- 
tral church. I’ve heard of your boys and I’ve 
come to see them and you.” 

“No one goes to church from here,” was the 
answer. There was bitterness in the tone. 

“That’s what I came to see you about, Mrs. 
Bagley. I’d like to have your boys in my class ; 
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and there’s a class for women where you would 
feel quite at home.” 

“Then I shouldn’t care to come.” 

Miss King studied the woman’s face, won- 
dering how to win the confidence of one who 
seemed to resent her having called, wondering 
how to offer sympathy. 

“Any place where I felt at home would not 
be like — hell” the woman said bitterly. “My 
home has been that for many years.” 

Daisy looked at the sad face, the graying hair, 
the deep-set, sorrowful, blue eyes. The woman 
had been beautiful once. “Oh, I’m so sorry!” 
Daisy had known so little of sorrow. “I hope 
you won’t think I’m intruding,” she went on. 
“That’s another reason why I came; I heard 
about your trouble and I felt I wanted to come 
and offer sympathy. I — you see, your husband 
was arrested in Tracey ville about fifteen min- 
utes ago, and I felt I wanted to come out and 
ask if there’s anything I can do. My brother 
is the new sheriff, you know.” 

The woman started, shivered, then said, 
“Will you come in a minute? I’m looking for 
the boys home any time.” She turned toward 
the house. 
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against the graying hair ; and because she could 
not help herself, she cried with her. A little lat- 
er she prayed for her aloud and told her th.e old, 
old story of Jesus and His love. 

Then there were noises outside the house. 
“It’s the boys,” Mrs. Bagley said. “I never let 
them see me cry.” She hurried into another 
room, and a moment later returned, her tears 
wiped away, trying to smile. 

“They’ll be afraid to come in ; we’ll go out,” 
she said. 

They zvere afraid. “Where’s Daddy?” Carl 
asked. 

“Daddy’s gone away for awhile,” she told 
them. “This is Miss King from Traceyville. 
She has come out to see us.” 

Tim looked at her doubtfully, a little bash- 
fully. Carl studied her shyly, but with big eyes 
of admiration. 

Daisy knew boys, and what boys liked. The 
half scowl on Tim’s face warned her to be care- 
ful about talking of her class just then. I’m 
wondering if you would like to come Friday 
night for ice cream and games on our big lawn 
in town. I’m inviting all the boys from out in 
this neighborhood.” 
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“What’s your name?” Tim asked quite sud- 
denly. 

“Miss King— Miss Daisy King,” his mother 
said. 

Tim’s scowl deepened; he remembered the 
name. “I don’t want to come to your old Sun- 
day-school class !” he exclaimed and pushed his 
bicycle over to the wood shed. “Come on, Carl!” 
he called. “Let’s go gather the eggs.” 

Carl looked up at Miss King, then at his 
mother, dug his toe into the ground and then 
whirled like a flash and ran after Tim. 

The effort to win the Bagley boys for her 
class had proved a failure. Daisy drove slowly 
back toward town, strangely puzzled over her 
problem and very deeply moved for the sad- 
faced mother. 

She was crossing the bridge at Cole Creek 
when she saw seven or eight boys playing along 
the roadside. She had planned to take the river 
road back to town. An idea came to her. She 
applied the brakes, stopped the car and stepped 
out. 

She was dressed modestly but very attractive- 
ly this afternoon, and any boy would have 
looked upon her with admiration, especially any 
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boy of the teen age. “Hello everybody!” she 
greeted them cheerfully. 

One or two of the older boys ventured a 
gruff, “Hello.” They all pretended not to see 
her, but kept right on talking to each other or 
silently looking at each other. 

“I wish to ask a question,” she said pleasant- 
ly. “How many of you went to Sunday-school 
this morning?” 

They stopped talking quite suddenly. 

“None of us,” one of the boys ventured. 

“How many of you belong to some Sunday- 
school class somewhere?” 

There was no answer. Then the same boy re- 
plied, “We don’t go to no Sunday-school, we’re 
outlaws.” 

“Outlaws!” 

“Yes!- — I mean, yes, ma’am. We’ve banded 
together like Robin Hood and his men.” 

It was all coming back to her now. She had 
almost forgotten. Boys of this age travelled in 
gangs and clubs. 

She laughed quite merrily. “Merry Robin 
Hood! He was a good fellow in many ways. Al- 
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ways willing to help a lady in distress, wasn’t 
he?” 

There was no response to that. She explained 
carefully who she was and what she wanted 
them to do and added, “I’m a lady in distress, 
I want Robin Hood and his merry men to come 
to my palace on Friday night for ice cream and 
cake and outdoor games. We’ll have the lawn 
all lighted with Japanese lanterns and — ” 

The spokesman for the boys suddenly put on 
a very fierce face. “Ho! Merry men!” he com- 
manded. “Friday night w'e go to rescue a lady 
in distress ! What say ?” 

“Yo ho!” came back a chorus of high and 
low and squeaky voices, “ROBIN HOOD !” 


Chapter 4 


When miss king had gone, Carl 

and Tim came back to the house. Lillian had 
already decided not to scold Tim; there was a 
better way. She must win him back to herself. 
There was no doubt that under his rough ex- 
terior he had a real boy’s heart. But he was 
growing up. His voice was changing, and when 
a boy’s voice was changing, tremendous 
changes were going on within the boy himself. 

“Where is Daddy ?” Carl asked again. 

“He’s gone away to the city for awhile,” she 
told him. 

He studied her face a moment and then asked, 
“Is he drunk again ? Will he spend all the mon- 
ey? Will we have enough to eat while he is 
gone? When will he come back? I wish I had 
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a real Daddy like — ^like you — I like you bestest 
of all’’ 

Tim looked on crossly while his mother gath- 
ered Carl into her arms and hugged him tight 
for a minute. Then he said, “Aw!” and 
himself out the door, calling back over his 
shoulder, “Only kids like Jimmy Benton, what 
reads books and acts like a girl, goes to Sunday- 
school !” Jim was one of the Robin Hood gang. 

Outside he went to the wood shed, then came 
back again. 

“Where’s Little Gypsy?” he asked and began 
to call her. “Yeah Gypsy! Yeah Gypsy!” Then 
he whistled for her. 

Lillian had forgotten. Then the whole heavy 
weight broke loose from somewhere and crushed 
down upon her. She couldn’t answer at first, 
then, “She’s gone away.” She released Carl 
and busied herself at the range. It would soon 
be time for supper. 

Tim kept on calling and whistling. “Did Dad 
sell her ?” he demanded. “If he did — ” 

“No, he just finished paying for her today, 
before he went away.” She pressed her lips to- 
gether, lifted the empty tea kettle from the stove 
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and went out doors to the old iron pitcher pump 
to fill it 

“I’ll pump for you,” Carl cried, running to 
her and seizing the pump handle. She let him 
do it’; he always cried when she wouldn’t let him. 

Tim seemed to sense that something was very 
much wrong. Lillian watched him through the 
window, walking around the front yard with his 
hands in his pockets and with his face sober. 
He stopped for a moment and studied a certain 
place on the ground, then he saw the board with 
nails in it and the red stains, and with the 
brown, short hair caught in the nails. He 
stopped calling Little Gypsy then and \valked 
toward the walnut tree. She wouldn’t let her- 
self watch him while he stood there, but when 
she heard him go to the wood shed again, she 
knew he was looking to see if there was yellow 
clay on the spade. 

When he came to the back door a minute later 
and said, “Was Daddy real drunk today ?” she 
answered “Yes,” and then he went out to the 
barn to do the chores. 

Supper time came but Tim did not come in. 
She called him once and then decided not to do 
it again. While Carl was washing his face and 
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hands at the sink, she went out to the barn, 
stepped in softly and stood, allowing her eyes 
to become accustomed to the growing darkness. 
Old Jim, the horse, was crunching his corn and 
hay, pigeons were cooing in the loft. But there 
was another sound, one she hadn’t heard for a 
long time, not since Tim had begun to grow up. 
She wanted to climb the old wooden ladder to 
the loft and go to him to comfort him and to cry 
with him, but she decided not to do so. She 
knew Tim wouldn’t like that. 

But while she listened in the darkness to his 
sobs, she knew he was still a little boy and that 
his nature wasn’t all John Bagley’s — he still had 
a tender heart and a soul that could suffer. 

It was dark when Tim came in the house. 
The kerosene oil lamp was on the kitchen table. 
Tim’s place was set, and eggs and ham were in 
the warming-oven waiting for him. She filled 
his plate and went on doing the dishes while he 
ate in silence. Little Carl was in the front room 
on the lounge asleep. It would soon be bed time 
for all of them. It would seem different with 
John away tonight, but she would not be lonely. 
It had been a long time since she had felt that 
way when he was gone. It would be quiet and 
restful. 
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The dishes done, Lillian carried the lamp into 
the front room and set it on the little upright 
pedestal on the organ, on top of the hand-made 
doily that had been a wedding present from her 
mother. It was getting old and worn now, that 
doily. Twenty-three years ago? Only twenty- 
three? The mirror set in the top of the organ 
seemed to say thirty or more! 

Tim knew what she was going to do now. He 
stretched himself beside Carl and pretended to 
sleep. Nor did he stir or say anything at all ; he 
just listened without letting her know he liked 
it. How could she know that he loved her and 
that he wasn’t nearly so cross inside as he was 
outside ; that he was just trying to be hard, just 
acting; trying to be like Jim Carver, the “Big 
Shot” whose picture was always in the papers 
and who always got away from the police? But 
he mustn’t tell his mother he liked the songs and 
her singing, not at all. Real “Public Enemies” 
didn’t have tender hearts — no — nor love their 
mothers nor go to Sunday school. 

It was an old, old hymn that Mother sang to- 
night while little Carl slept and w^hile Tim pre- 
tended to. Something about the song made Tim 
feel sad, yet it was a sweet sort of sadness that 
made him feel better at the same time. He’d 
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rather have had most anything happen than to 
lose Little Gypsy. Mother was the one who had 
given her that name. It just fitted her too. Won- 
der how Dad would feel when he came home 
and found out what he had done. 

"Abide with me, fast falls the eventide — 
The darkness deepens, Lord with me 
abide ...” 

Mother sang on — ^beautifully, he thought. He 
wished he could sing like that. He’d do it 
sometime when he was alone somewhere. 

To her the message of the song was a voice 
out of the night. It took away the heartache 
even though she knew that when the song was 
done, John would still be away somewhere un- 
der arrest, poverty would still stare her in the 
face, the little yellow mound would stand cold 
and silent under the tree, and the pain in her 
heart would return again and keep right on 
hurting — all night, ail day tomorrow and into 
eternity — ^unless something happened ... 

"When other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 

Help of the helpless, oh abide with me.” 

She had sung it all the way through before 
she realized it was a prayer. It startled her to 
know that. She had forgotten how to pray al- 
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together — or had she ever known ? Oh, life was 
bitter ! Death itself would be a relief. But one 
couldn’t just die when one wanted to. Death 
was something that had to happen to you — you 
could let yourself die but you must not make 
yourself die. It just came to you, or somebody 
else made you die. 

“Thirty years!” the little mirror said. Yes, 
it was happening to her; she was dying. John 
Bagley was killing her, sending her into death’s 
dark night too soon. 

And she didn’t care. It didn’t make any dif- 
ference anyhow. 

"'Swift to its close, ebbs out life's little day, 

Earth's joys grow dim, its pleasures pass 
away; 

Change and decay in all around I see — 

0 Thou Who changest not, abide with me." 

She finished the song and turned slowly on 
the squeaky, old stool; Carl was sleeping peace- 
fully. A trace of a tear was glistening on Tim’s 
cheek. Then because she was a mother with a 
very, very tender heart, and because she loved 
her boy too much to let him suffer alone, she 
dropped on her knees beside him, took his head 
in her arms and kissed him. 
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Neither of them spoke. The yellow light from 
the kerosene lamp burned on steadily and little 
Carl’s breathing was that of one sleeping sound- 
ly. Beneath the green blind, now drawn, she 
could see the moonlight and the walnut tree . . . 

“That was a pretty song, Mother. I liked it.” 
For a moment he was her little boy; and then 
he was John Bagley’s son again, saying noth- 
ing, a shadow of a scowl upon his face. She 
kissed him again and left him there. 

Later, when she was in bed, she heard his 
i footsteps come softly down the stairs and go out 

j the back door. She saw him at the old walnut 

I tree, standing straight and silent in the moon- 

f light. It was a long time before she heard the 

i screen door open and footsteps going up the 

‘ stairs once more. 

I 

! In far-away Tracey ville, church bells rang at 

I eight o’clock that night, and men and women 

I gathered to hear the word of God ; the message 

of hope and faith and eternal life, of Christ, the 
living Son of God, who would “break the power 
I of cancelled sin” and set the prisoner free; and 

I give strength to overcome in all life’s sorrows. 

I The theater was wide open, too ; and flaming 

I ■ electric signs lured and invited and enticed men 
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to come and be entertained; to forget ail trou- 
bles for an hour, for a night. 

And while the church bells rang and the peo- 
ple assembled to worship God, while the theater 
flung out its invitations, John Bagley lay on a 
hard, springless bed in the county jail and 
cursed that life and God were unfair to him. 
What right had the law to interfere with the 
business pursuits of a man who was trying to 
earn a living? There w'asn’t any freedom any- 
more. Just when he was feeling fine and having 
a good time ! Dimly, the whole thing came back 
to him, but his alcohol-dulled brain could not 
function properly. He felt sick at his stomach 
and sleepy and angry all at the same time. 

Iron-barred doors clanked shut in another 
division of the jail. Footsteps scraped and 
shuffled past in the hall outside. 

Bells. Church bells. He hated church bells. 
Only hypocrites and long-faced ministers went 
to church. He groaned without knowing why, 
turned to his side. The heavy, sickening feeling 
in his stomach came again. Things went black 
before his eyes, in the already black darkness 
of his cell. 

He was half way out of his bunk when it 
happened. And after it happened his head 
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cleared, the swirling sensation left his brain; 
he sat up groggily and laughed and cried by 
turns. Then he called loudly and pounded his 
hands against the walls and shook the iron bars 
of the door. 

The authorities moved him into another place 
and someone came and mopped the floor of the 
cell he had left behind. There would be others 
needing a “room” before the first faint streaks 
of dawn would steal over the sleeping communi- 
ty. “The way of the transgressor is hard!” He 
laughed. It was a little hard a moment ago, but 
he felt better now. He’d plead guilty at his trial, 
pay his fine and go back and do it all over again. 
He had customers who would loan him the mon- 
ey. Next winter he would hunt again with his 
dogs ; Lena Girl, Big Boy and Little Gypsy. 

Little Gypsy! T/fere was a trailer. Best dog 
he had ever had. No better dog in the country 
on a coon trail. Awful cross, though. 

Grizzly sat up suddenly in bed, blinking into 
the darkness, trying to remember something. 
That pain in his leg— what — ^where did he get 
that ! But sleep finally came and he snored loud- 
ly until morning. 

And while he slept, two shadows moved along 
slowly toward the outskirts of Tracey ville, 
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keeping step, lazily, arm in arm. Two hearts 
beat in rhythm as one, and thoughts vi-ere tender 
and sweet. 

Daisy King’s voice was saying, “How beau- 
tifully everything has worked out for me.” 

“For me, too.” 

“Your sermon tonight was wonderful, Dean; 
it made me so happy.” 

“To hear me or my sermon?” 

“You and your sermons are alike.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Did you notice those two boys in the back 
row tonight? The quiet, serious-faced one, and 
the red-haired, mischievous boy beside him ?” 

“The boy who seemed about as broad as he 
was tall?” 

“Yes. They’re both in my class. Champ 
Howard and Jimmy Benton are the names. I 
believe Jimmy is deeply interested in becoming 
a Christian and I plan to drive out to see him 
tomorrow. He is such a manly little fellow.” 

Dean McCrane was to act as supply pastor 
of the Central Church for two months while 
the regular pastor went away for a much-need- 
ed rest. He had arrived only that afternoon. 
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But it was no mere turn of fate that brought 
him to Tracey ville. He had been here before, 
had walked this same street before under the 
same silent moon, kept step with the same love- 
ly young woman who walked beside him tonight. 
They had met at college two years ago. 

“You’ll come to my party Friday night, 
then?” she asked when it was time for him to 
go to his hotel. 

“I will, Daisy — Rose — ^Violet — Pansy — Lily 
— Delphinium — Four O’clock — ” 

“It’s eleven o’clock !” 

“I know it ; I’ve known it ever since it was.” 

He said good-night and she was left alone, 
standing in the moonlight, the silver beams 
playing upon her brown hair that framed her 
face in its soft, rich folds. 

Tomorrow she must see Jimmy Benton, the 
one boy in the class who seemed the nearest to 
becoming a Christian. He would be the first to 
be saved. And when she had won him, she 
would try to win the others. 


Chapter 5 


1 HE LONG, restless night passed at 
last and Lillian arose, weary and with her sad 
face set like that of a soldier about to march to- 
ward the enemy’s lines with no possible hope 
for victory. The minutes of the long black night 
were hours ; the hours were weeks ; the weeks, 
silent, grim eternities. When she slept, toward 
morning, and awoke again to know the night 
was gone and another day was here in which to 
work and suffer and live — and die, there was 
no gladness in her heart. John was away, yes. 
But he would come back, to find fault, to swear, 
to dip his cruel brushes and to paint deep wrin- 
kles upon her cheeks, to tinge with still more 
gray, the once brown hair of Lillian Royston. 

Once she would have painted things of beau- 
ty, once she did paint them when her face and 
hands were young, and when hope was flaming 
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in her breast. That picture there upon the wall, 
with quiet mountain stream amidst the towering 
pines and jagged rocks, the rustic cabin hanging 
on the mountain slope beside the stream ! — She 
had painted that, had felt the artist’s urge that 
had created it. But that was long ago, when art 
and love and youth were still alive, before her 
mirror’s silent words had said, “Your years are 
gone, the bloom of youth has left your cheek, 
you have begun to die.” 

And now she longed to know, if, after dying, 
there was death ; or rather, if death should end 
it all. 

From out her kitchen window, while she was 
kindling the fire in the range, while Tim and 
Carl slept, she saw beneath the walnut tree, the 
little yellow mound of fresh-turned earth and 
knew again that death was real and sure. John 
Bagley’s hand had torn the life from Little Gyp- 
sy, had crushed it from her in one swift moment 
of his wrath. Such death was merciful. ... If 
it could only come to her like that — in one swift 
moment ! 

She left the kitchen, filled her kettle at the 
iron pump, carried it to the stove and went out 
again into the yard. Beside the old stump be- 
hind the house— the only place that John would 
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let her have — she grew her roses, rich, fragrant, 
and deep velvet red in color. Today and all this 
week they would be at their best — at their best 
when John was away. Sweet, crimson jewels 
they were, of loveliness ; symbols rare, of life. 

And one of them, dew-starred, more beauti- 
ful, it seemed, than all the rest, she plucked, and 
carried to Little Gypsy’s grave. . . . Sweet S3'm- 
bol rare, of life. She placed it there where death 
now reigned and where her boy would see it. . . 
Life and death ! These two were very close to- 
gether. But were they opposite? Or were they 
as they seemed to be with her — the same and 
closely intertwined? 

And then she called her boys. When they 
came — little Carl, paler than last night, and 
Tim, more sober still, his face, set, hard and sor- 
rowful — she felt Avithin her breast a sAvift, 
sweet rush of love, upsurging, overfloAAung, like 
the mountain stream within her painting on the 
wall. 

Tim looked in silent em^y^ when Carl came 
and pressed his curly head against his mother’s 
breast and cuddled in her arms, but he scorned 
to show the love that also flamed within his 
heart. He was not a little boy and had not been 
for years. He, Tim Bagley, was a man, a hard- 
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ened man like Jim Carver, gangster, terror of 
the underworld, whom guns and laws and G- 
men could not stop. Nor did he fear them. Tim’s 
face was set, the scowl upon his forehead black 
and hard. But underneath the scowl and in the 
wayward heart she knew he still was tender and 
that his soul could suffer as her own. 

She watched him later when she saw him at 
the grave, watched him while he stood there, 
and knew that he was looking at the rich, red 
rose, still dew-starred and beautiful. And when 
he turned and ran out to the barn as if in uncon- 
cern, she knew that he had gone there that he 
might cry alone, unseen. 

And thus he had. He climbed again into the 
hayloft and flung himself upon the hay. Jim 
Carver wouldn’t love his mother and Jim Car- 
ver wouldn’t cry. Perhaps he wouldn’t even love 
a dog ... 

From his pocket Tim drew a folded newspa- 
per, a colored piece from the rotogravure section 
of a Sunday paper. Jim Carver’s face was hard, 
the lines upon his forehead set with a deep 
scowl, a haughty smile played upon the cruel 
lips. His eyes were flames of liquid fire . . . But 
he was rich, and he had power. His word was 
law to all the men in his gang; and the whole of 
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gangland trembled at his name. Tim Bagley 
would be like Jim Carver — he wotdd! 

And while the tears coursed down his cheeks, 
he swore beneath his breath, and like his father, 
cursed that life was hard. Why did he have to 
cry over an old dog ! And over the kindness of 
his mother? Why couldn’t he be more like Jim 
Carver ? 

Jim Carver! 

The morning mail came and Tim was first to 
see the carrier stopping at the box. Swiftly he 
ran, reached out his hand to receive the paper. 
No other mail came today. 

Jim Carver! Tim’s hero now for many 
months. Across the paper, — all the way across 
— there flamed in bold, black letters, words that 
kindled terror in Tim’s heart. A cry of pain 
burst from his lips. He saw the pictures, too, 
below the words : 

Jim Carver! Lying in a pool of blood! lying 
on a marble slab! Jim Carver was no more! 
The flaming headlines screamed the message to 
the world and poured their truth white-hot, 
deep into Tim’s sad heart; “JIM CARVER, 
GANGSTER, DEAD!” 
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He tossed the paper toward the kitchen 
door, and, turning, ran again toward the barn. 
He passed the walnut tree and kept on running, 
passed the dew-starred rose with its face turned 
upward to the sun. There was no sun for Tim 
today ; no roses. 

And little Carl, while Tim was sobbing out 
his heart again alone, was in his mother’s arms, 
content and happy in her love, not knowing of 
the awful pain within her breast. 

The first page of the newspaper had still fur- 
ther news, not flung across the page in burning 
words, but in a lower corner where it scarcely 
could be seen. It said simply ; 

Habitual Offender Faces Trial 

“Arrested the fourth time for selling liq- 
uor without a permit, John (Grizzly) Bag- 
ley, Tracey ville farmer, faces trial here 
Wednesday. Because he has been arrested 
many times before, things may go hard with 
him.” 



Chapter 6 


It was Carl who found his motlier 
weeping in her room, the morning paper lying 
on the bed beside her. She was on her knees. 

Mother sobbing? He’d never seen her cry 
like this before. He knew that she was sad at 
times but never had he known the awful thing 
that crushed its cruel weight against her soul. 
And why was Mother on her knees ? 

While he watched and stood and cried, afraid 
to go to her, she saw the face of Daisy King and 
heard her say again, ‘T am not able to take away 
the pain of your heart, but I think I know the 
value of prayer and of going straight to Him 
with all things. He can give you strength to en- 
dure until He sees fit to change things. His 
grace is sufficient.” 

He! HE.' Lillian Royston once had seemed 
to know Him long, long ago, when art and love 
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and youth were still alive, before her mirror’s 
silent words had said, “You have begun to die.” 

God? There couldn’t be a God, There 
couldn’t be, when sorrow ruled the world, when 
cruel aches and pains tore madly at your bare 
and bleeding soul — There could not be! 

But Lillian Royston Bagley prayed as Daisy 
King had told her to — and kept on praying. 

Little Carl stood watching her. Her tears 
had primed his own like water poured into the 
old iron pump when it was dry, and he was sob- 
bing, yet still afraid to go to her. 

Then he found himself beside her, his little 
arm around her just as far as it would go, his 
face and head against her while he sobbed. He 
could not understand, but he felt better here. 

“Is — is Daddy coming back?” he asked tim- 
idly. 

She told him yes, and then asked, “Do you 
want him to ?” 

He hung his head. “I don’t know,” were all 
the words she heard. 

He looked up at her, awed, wondering at his 
mother, and she looked wondering down at him, 
a new emotion stirring her. Beside the heart- 
ache in her breast, she seemed to feel also, a 
gentle, soothing hand that poured in oil and 
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wine. She seemed to see a quiet, loving face and 
hear His sweet, sweet words. “There’s nothing 
too hard for Me. Will you give me a chance?” 

Her eyes were focused now upon the painting 
on the wall, the quiet mountain stream amidst 
the towering pines and jagged rocks, the rustic 
cabin hanging on the mountain slope beside the 
stream. She had painted that, had felt the ar- 
tist’s urge, but that was long ago . . . 

“Mother,” Carl said, pointing, “you — you 
look like — like that." 

And then she knew she had not lived in vain. 
Her boy had seen a thing of beauty with both 
eyes and soul, had likened it unto a mother’s 
love. She stooped and kissed him and went 
about her work, her heart still aching, but her 
thoughts aglow with hope. Prayer had not 
changed her circumstances. It might not ever 
do so — ^not just yet at least, but if it could 
change her — 

The flaming headlines telling of the death of 
Jim Carver did not interest Carl, for Tim had 
told not even him of the man his hero-worship- 
ping heart adored. 

But Little Carl could read: he saw the name 
“John Bagley” and he read the account of his 
arrest. This, then, was why Mother cried. He 
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could not stand to see his mother cry. A mother 
shouldn’t have to cry. A Daddy shouldn’t make 
her cry. 

In the afternoon Carl’s bicycle was gone, and 
Carl with it. His Daddy mustn’t ever get drunk 
again. Did Daddy know he’d made Mother 
cry? County jail. He’d go right straight to 
Daddy’s room and tell him what he’d done to 
Mother. 

“Please, mister — ” It was Carl, tired, per- 
spiring and somewhat out of breath — “is niy 
Daddy here?” 

The question was addressed to a short, ro- 
tund officer of the law who stood at the jail en- 
trance. “Your Daddy? What’s your name ?” 

“Carl.” 

“Carl who? What’s your last name?” 

“Carl Bagley.” 

The man looked at the sad little face and the 
bright, burning eyes, saw the eager, questioning 
look and for a moment softened. 

“So you’re John Bagley’s boy!” 

“Yes, sir — he’s my Daddy — I — I’ve got a 
mother too, a good mother.” 
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“I believe it. But I’m afraid I can’t let you 
see him; is there any message I can take to 
him?” 

Carl gulped. He had to see Daddy. 

“It’s important, Mister,” he said desperately. 

The man relented. “You can stay fifteen min- 
utes.” 

They walked up the steps together, passed the 
sheriff’s desk, followed the hall to the right till 
they came to a long row of cells. 

“Here you are, sir. You haven’t anything 
with you, have you ? Any saws or guns or any- 
thing ?” The shei'iff’s eyes were twinkling. He 
liked the little fellow, was a little disturbed at 
the paleness of his face. What chance in life did 
a boy have with a man like John Bagley for a 
father ! 

“Well, what do you want?” John Bagley 
greeted his son. 

Carl gulped. He was standing near the iron- 
barred door. “I want you to come home and be 
kind to Mother. She’s been crying.” 

“Crying!” He’d been crying himself, trying 
to sober up. 

“And praying.” 

“Praying! What do you mean — praying f" 
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“She said it was praying. She was on her 
knees talking out loud to someone and crying 
awful hard.” 

Grizzly looked through the bars at his son’s 
sad face. This was the most ridiculous thing 
that could have happened. “Who told you to 
come here!” he demanded. 

“He did.” 

“God.” 

John Bagley swore. “Are you and your moth- 
er crazy?” 

Carl quavered. The swear words always 
hurt him ; they made him want to run away — 
they made him hate Daddy — almost. Daddy 
looked awful with his old clothes and mussed 
hair, his whiskers, his dirty hands and face. 

“Mother t — told me about Him - — I didn’t 
know about Him before. He’s kind and good 
and loves everybody and doesn’t want people to 
get drunk or swear or sell whiskey or be lost or 
anything. Mother told me so, and — ” 

“She told you all these mean things about 
me, did she?” 

“No, Daddy, just about God being good and 
kind. Oh, Daddy, won’t you come home and 
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love Mother and— and teach us kids to go to 
church and — ” 

This was too much. Lillian had been poison- 
ing the boys against him. He’d fix that when 
he got home. No woman, not even Lillian, could 
say things against him. Why, he was a good 
husband. Didn’t he keep the bills all paid? 
Didn’t he walk the woods and fields all winter 
long, night after night, to catch enough furs to 
buy the groceries ? Hadn’t he given her a home? 
Lillian would have to pay for this. Gettin’ re- 
ligious, was she? Phooey! He’d see about that 
the day he got out ! 

But Grizzly didn’t get out. The day of the 
trial came and things went hard with him as the 
paper predicted. Sixty days it was, this time. 
He started to serve his sentence the day of Jim 
Carver’s funeral. 

Little Gypsy lay where she was buried. The 
dew-starred rose drooped and dropped its petals 
as the days went by. Tiny weeds appeared on 
the mound of \’-ellow earth. Jim Carver’s death 
w^as talked about for days and weeks, and thou- 
sands sighed and felt relief from fear -when he 
was buried. 

Out in the barn, Tim sat and sulked. Before 
him, spread upon the hay, \vere pictures and 
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clippings of the famous man who once had been 
his idol, the clever man who had been caught at 
last : the killer who had been killed. 

“He could have got away,” Tim told him- 
self, “if only — ” 

“If only . . . 

But Jim Carver was dead. 

Tim, his idol dead, the throne room of his 
boyish heart made empty, resolved to take re- 
venge upon the world, upon the law for having 
killed him. They thought he was a boy; he’d 
show them he was not — Jim Carver’s death 
must be avenged. 

On Wednesday night, Dean McCrane called 
at Daisy’s home. Together they planned the 
games and refreshments for Friday night. 

“Boys will be boys,” he told her. They were 
sitting in the dining room of the King home. 
Before them on the table were books and papers 
and unfinished plans. He continued, “Boys will 
be boys, but they like to think that they are men. 
They are that, in the making. The gang instinct 
is strong in boys of this age. Girls are different. 
A girl may take delight in being different, in 
suffering persecution for her Christ. She is not 
afraid to stand alone if necessary for her prin- 
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ciples. But in order to win a boy for your class, 
you almost have to have a number of his “gang” 
there to give it countenance. If the gang leader 
disapproves of the class or leader, her plans are 
nearly always bound to fall through.” 

“But when a boy is truly saved, when he has 
definitely experienced Christ as his Saviour, 
will he follow the gang then or Christ?” 

Dean McCrane knew boys, had studied them, 
worked with them. “He will still go with his 
gang perhaps, but he will be different; he will 
be a missionary among them. It depends largely 
upon his home training, his parent’s principles. 
If he is truly born again, God will keep him, but 
he may be slow in confessing Christ unless some 
of his “gang” are also saved. Boys are peculiar 
animals.” 

“And so are men,” Daisy smiled across at him 
her accusation. 

“Thanks — and now that we are through with 
business, let us take a walk under the stars.” 

They took the walk. The stars were beauti- 
ful, the tiny saucer of a moon was friendly, the 
night creatures sang and chirped, while beneath 
the feet of the strollers, the gravel made little 
crunching noises. They turned after reaching 
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the end of the lane, and, keeping step, walked 
slowly back toward the house. 

She had just said, “Boys are so hard to win.” 

“Yes, but girls are harder still. I know of 
one who is a professional procrastinator! I’ve 
asked her to marry me at least three times with- 
in the past year and each time she puts me off.” 

“She does?” 

“You do!” 

Their feet continued to make little crunching 
noises on the gravel. A bat flew low and flashed 
into the darkness in front of them. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“True sorrow leads to repentance and to a 
change of heart.” 

“But I don’t want a change of heart. Dean.” 

“You— what?” 

“I don’t care to change my mind.” 

The stars lost their luster ; the moon frowned ; 
the chirping crickets scolded . 

“And why?” 

“Because — ” He felt her hand tremble on his 
arm, — -“Because my mind is already made up.” 

“To what?” 

“To love you at a distance.” 
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“You love me, Daisy?” 

“I’m trying to; that’s what I mean by loving 
you at a distance. When you’re away, I’m al- 
most sure I do, but when you come, I — I’m 
afraid.” 

The moon still frowned, the crickets chirped 
their minor melodies, the stars shone dim. 

“Afraid, Daisy ? My little Daisy ? Afraid of 
what?” His voice was low and close. 

“Of — of saying ‘yes.’ It’s because I’m not 
quite decided. I’ve seen so many unhappy mar- 
riages.” 

He did not answer until they were at the gate. 
“I’ve seen them, too, Daisy, but ours will be dif- 
ferent. Of course I wouldn’t have you marry 
me unless you were very sure. I’ll trv to be 
patient.” 

She could see his face now, and did not like 
the sober expression. She told him so. 

“My father is coming to be with me a few 
days, — did I tell you? When you see him, I 
think you’ll understand me a little better, per- 
haps. There’s been a great sorrow in his life. 
I’ve always known there was but didn’t know 
what it was. I only have my suspicions now. 
It’s because of what he told me recently that I 
am not going to urge you again to decide.” 
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“What did he say, Dean? Tell me.” 

He looked down into her face, so close to his, 
fought back his desire to take her in his arms, 
and said, “ ‘Decisions can be made too quickly, 
son; don’t hurry!’ Father has always been a 
little restless. I know he and mother loved each 
other — she loved him, I am sure. But their 
tastes were so different. He had a love for mu- 
sic and art and she did not. There is an old paint- 
ing at home he has cherished so much. I’ve 
seen him studying it at times alone.” 

Dean talked on, as if for the moment forget- 
ful of her. “There’s a little mountain stream, 
a rustic cabin hanging on the hill side, blue- 
green pines piercing the sky. There’s only one 
other like it in the world, he told me one day; 
and when I asked him about it, he was silent. 
Never since then has he talked of it.” 

“Perhaps he’s lonely for your mother.” 

“Perhaps.” 

A quiet mountain stream, a rustic cabin hang- 
ing on the mountain slope — towering pines . . . 
Had she not seen such a painting somewhere 
herself ? 

Where? 
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Graham McCRANE came the 
next day. In the afternoon, father and son — 
the weary business man seeking recreation and 
the eager son here to test his ministerial wings 
after three years at the seminary — drove in 
Graham’s car to Cole creek. 

Cole creek was no fisherman’s paradise, but 
it did afford a great deal of fun for the neigh- 
borhood boys and for those who were willing to 
fish merely for the sake of fishing. The men 
found a cool, shady place within view of the 
bridge, spread their blankets, set their lines for 
still-fishing and lay down to rest, to talk and to 
wait. 

“All of life is like this. Dean,” his father said. 
“No matter whether we are at work or at play, 
we’re all waiting— for someone or something. 
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“See how patiently those steel rods wait there, 
their tips pointed expectantly toward the stream, 
their lines reaching outward and down into the 
the water.” 

The placid stream, with little flecks of foam 
floating lazily on its brown surface; the four- 
winged dragon flies with their enormous eyes, 
flitting about the fishing lines like h umming 
birds about a flower ; the crickets plick-plocking 
all about them ; the birds flitting here and there; 
a water snake sprawled upon the branches of a 
willow; the willow drooping into the water; 
“sweetbugs” whirling in little families near the 
shore . . . Everything did seem to be waiting. 
Dean admitted. He could see that, now that his 
father had called it to his attention. But father 
saw these things instinctively. A business man 
with a poet’s soul — ^that was father. 

Something or someone ! For Dean just now 
it was someone. For Father it was — ^what? 

The moments drifted slowly by, like the 
foam-decked water moving westward, like the 
white clouds in the blue dome above, like the sun 
moving unnoticed toward the horizon. 

An hour passed. The fish were not biting. 
Father yawned, rolled over on his blanket to a 
sitting posture, looked doubtfully at his fishing 
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rod and said, as he arose to his feet, “111 be 
back after a while.” 

Dean knew what that meant. Father often 
took his walks alone. Other men might travel 
across the ocean to see old churches, old cathe- 
drals, ruins of ancient civilizations, the Tower 
of Piza, Gibraltar, the pyramids, the work of 
men’s hands. Father walked the woods and 
fields and hills to see the works of God. Like 
the turning back of many pages, it came to Dean 
now — Father’s whole life as he had known it. 
Father had been waiting for something or 
someone . . . 

Dean sat up suddenly. Mother, with her 
dainty butterfly ways, her hectic pursuit at 
times of the things of the world, her utter lack 
of spiritual perception ... 

Waiting for something or someonef Had 
there been another all these years, perhaps in a 
little secret room in his mind? One upon whom 
he could have lavished all his love and who could 
have shared with him the riches of his poetic 
soul? 

And Graham McCrane walked along the 
edge of the stream and tossed little pebbles into 
the water, watched the ripples start and in little 
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undulations push their way out and out and all 
the way across to the other side. Life was like 
that, too. Beginning somewhere and going out, 
out, out, pushing on and on to the Other Shore. 
The little waves were rhythmic, like the lilting 
beats of melody in a poem or like the rhythmic 
colors in a painting ... a mountain stream 
amidst blue pines, a cabin on the edge of the 
arroyo along the mountain slope. 

Where was she now ? Had she ever married ? 

A red- winged blackbird scolded at him from 
the air overhead. Others scolded not far away. 
The red-wing was most conspicuous about its 
haunts, he recalled, protesting any foreign pres- 
ence. Life was like that — protective of self, sus- 
picious and distrustful of others, afraid. 

From the ground some distance aw'ay, a 
meadow-lark poured skyward a full-throated 
sweet and thrilling song. He loved it all. It was 
good to be away from the rattle of machinery, 
the humdrum clickety-click of typewriters, the 
jumbling traffic of the city. 

Thud! Something struck his hat and sent it 
whirling from his head to roll with the wind to- 
ward the creek. He would have dashed after it 
but couldn’t decide quickly enough whether he 
cared if it got wet. It fell into the water, and. 
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being a straw hat, floated on the surface. Stuck 
in the side of it was a long, smooth stick re- 
sembling an arrow. 

“Ho! hoi” he laughed, “Indians!” He looked 
about him quickly. Not far away he espied a 
blue denim trouser-leg protruding from behind 
a tree. The brim of a straw hat was partly visi- 
ble about four feet from the ground. 

“I surrender!” he cried playfully, “if you’ll 
come and get my hat for me.” 

There was no reply; the yellow straw hat 
brim was stationary. 

He called again. “I say, I surrender. You 
didn’t hurt me. Come, let’s see who you are ! 
That’s fine shooting!” 

The straw hat came all the way out from be- 
hind the tree. A moment later two bare feet 
were carrying a very small boy very rapidly 
toward the creek. In a moment, Graham Mc- 
Crane’s hat was retrieved and tossed to him 
from a safe distance. The archer held his bow 
and arrow in readiness in case of necessity. 

“Here, William Tell,” McCrane said, “you’ve 
knocked the apple off. I see no reason now to 
save an arrow for my heart.” 

The boy came closer at his invitation. 
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Who was the lad? McCrane started. Those 
deep-set blue eyes ! The finely chiseled face ! 

At length the boy came to him, saying 'T’m 
sorry, sir. You see we were playing Indians 
and all the boys ran away from me. I’m the 
littlest one in the gang and they didn’t want to 
play with me today — I didn’t think my arrow 
would do that to your hat, honest ! — I just made 
it this morning.” 

“That’s all right, my friend. It really could 
have hurt me, though. That would be pretty 
hard on an eye, if it happened to strike it; don’t 
you think? 

“Here, if you’re not afraid, come sit beside 
me on the grass a minute. You’ve been running 
hard, haven’t you? You’re pretty hot.” 

“Kinda hot. I’m tired too, I guess.” 

The boy threw himself down on the grass 
and let out a sigh of relief. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Carl.” 

“Carl whof Whose boy are you?” 

The boy hesitated. “My name’s Carl Bagley. 
I live over there in that house.” 

Graham couldn’t see any house. 

“Right there,” the boy said, “right through 
the trees. My mother’s at home.” He looked 
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suddenly very pale. “I — I think I ought to get 
home quick. I — I feel kinda sick — ” He started 
to rise. “They ran away from me and I couldn’t 
catch them — Tim’s mad at me ’cause I went to 
see Daddy.” 

“Let me take you home,” Graham said. 
“Here, I’ll carry you.” 

Carl protested, and then because he was sud- 
denly very weak and faint, he relaxed in the 
strong arms that bore him up. “Don’t forget 
my bow and arrow. Mister,” were his last 
words, and then he fainted. 

McCrane knew he must get the boy home 
quickly. The limp little body so close to his 
own, the closed eyes in their deep, blue-ringed 
sockets, the finely chiselled face — ! 

Graham thought a thousand things on his 
way to the house — or else the same thought a 
thousand times. He came to a driveway lead- 
ing to an old frame house near the road. His 
eyes took in the green blinds of the windows, 
hanging straight ; the neat white curtains ; the 
old picket fence on the west side of the house ; 
the farming implements standing here and there 
in the barnyard behind the house; and as he 
came near, a little garden of velvet-red roses. 
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Roses ! A poem in a setting of homely prose 
— a beautiful painting in a magazine of crude 
and vulgar cartoons. 

With the boy in his arms, he passed the old 
walnut tree, the little mound of yellow earth 
with the wilted, drooping rose. 

From her window, Lillian saw him coming, 
saw little Carl being carried in, felt sudden pain 
strike at her heart. She caught blindly at the 
window ledge, then ran falteringly to the door 
to meet them. 

John Bagley’s hounds, locked in the wood- 
shed, turned loose their wildest bawlings and 
scratched against the closed door, demanding 
their freedom and right to protect the house 
against the stranger. 

It was only a few minutes before Carl was 
revived, and Iving v/eak and faint upon his pil- 
low on the old couch in the front room. Graham 
turned his eyes to the face of the anxious moth- 
er who sat beside her boy and gently stroked his 
hair, pushing back the brown curls from his 
forehead. 

Their eyes met ; and in that moment Graham 
McCrane knew. Lillian !” he cried. 

She stared at him helplessly. “Graham ! — 
Graham— go away! I— I can’t stand to — see 
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you!” She was ashamed of her work-worn 
hands, her graying hair, the crow’s feet below 
her eyes. He too, was helpless. He could not 
speak. Without deliberately looking, his eyes 
took in the neatness of the little room ; the snow 
white curtains, the clean wall paper, the organ 
with the hymn book open to “Abide With Me,” 
the painting on the wall. 

He looked out of the east window to the 
brown trunk of the walnut tree, to the little 
blotch of wnlted red upon the mound of yellow 
earth, and then back again to Lillian Royston’s 
eyes. Deep soul pain shone there — and some- 
thing else. He was afraid to look again. 

At length he said, and would have given his 
right hand not to have said it, “Are you happy, 
Lillian?” He quickly added, “Forgive me — I — 
your little Carl is the picture of you, and has 
your manner.” 

Carl’s blue eyes studied his face. “He’s a nice 
man. Mother, isn’t he. I like him, don’t you?” 

And when she did not answer, he asked again, 
“Don’t you think he was nice to carry me home. 
Mother?” 

' “It was very kind of him,” she said. “God 
will reward him for it,” 
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Carl looked steadily into her face, content 
upon the pillow. “Does — does he know about 
God, Mother?” 

“Yes, Carl, he knows.” 

McCrane knew then that he must go. He 
hesitated, then started toward the door. 

She followed him into the kitchen and stood, 
waiting, thinking, remembering. “No, I’m not 
happy, Graham, I never will be. God only 
knows what I have suffered.” She bit her lip. 
“But I have my boys.” 

He wanted to ask about her husband, and 
dared not. He was able to say only this : “I have 
my boy, too. He will be a minister. He is supply 
pastor in Traceyville; you must come to hear 
him.” 

“And Mrs. McCrane — ^how is she ?” Oh, how 
could she let herself ask the question so kindly 
of the woman who had broken her heart? who 
had stolen the love of the only man she could 
ever have loved? Mrs. McCrane! But she had 
asked; she no longer hated; she knew only the 
emotions of bitterness and suffering and the aw- 
ful feeling that her soul was dying ... 

“Dean and I are alone, now,” he said. “Mrs. 
McCrane passed away two years ago.” 
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Miriam dead ! She — she was glad! No — oh 
no — ^not glad — oh, God, forgive, for thinking 
that! 

“I will go now,” he said gently. “Remember 
I am still your friend. Please let me help in any 
way I can — if ever I can.” He moved toward 
the door. 

No — no! she could not let him go. He was 
the only man she had ever loved ; the only man 
who had ever loved her! No, he hadn’t loved 
her or he could not have sacrificed her for the 
butterfly girl — Miriam. 

“Just this question,” she cried desperately, 
“do you still believe in God?” 

“Yes, Lillian, more and more.” 

“Then, pray for me and my boys and for my 
— -husband! You must not come again. Prom- 
ise me you won’t.” 

He would have promised and he would have 
kept his promise — 

There was a heavy step on the threshold. A 
gruff voice demanded, “Who is in there?” 

Lillian cried out and started to fall — ^and did 
fall against Graham’s arm, Just as Grizzly Bag- 
ley, unshaven, hair unkempt, his face livid with 
rage, entered the door. 
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His WIFE, leaning against another 

man! 

Grizzly shouted at her and at them both, hurl- 
ing at them vile oaths and curses. Intoxicated 
with blind anger, he rushed with raised fist upon 
the woman who had given him his sons. Black, 
swirling rage caught him in its grip, made him 
forget that she was a woman frail in body and 
could not stand his blow, made him forget ev- 
erything but one mad desire to punish her and 
the man who had come into his home. 

Graham’s poetic mind clicked into that of the 
business man. With one swift straight-arm 
thrust, he caught the chin of John Bagley and 
hurled him back, “Brute 1” he exclaimed as he 
eyed his fallen opponent. 

Graham lifted Lillian and carried her into 
the next room, then hurried back to the kitchen 
where Grizzly was just rising from the floor. 
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“I’ll kill you!” Grizzly roared and caught up 
a chair. 

What might have happened may not be 
known. Through the open door the sheriff and 
two officers rushed in. Grizzly’s chair was 
caught in mid air and torn from his grasp. 
Strong men clasped his arms from behind and 
he was again in the hands of the law. 

“Arrest that man!” Grizzly shouted wildly. 
He hurled a base accusation at McCrane and 
cursed him again. 

It was little Carl’s plaintive voice that broke 
in. He had suffered as only a little boy can suf- 
fer at a time like this. He had come into the 
kitchen. “He wasn’t doing anything, Mister 
Sheriff, honest. I was awful sick and he car- 
ried me home and was so kind to me and Moth- 
er. Then Daddy came and began to swear at 
him and Mother and — ^and Daddy tried to hit 
Mother and- — and he wouldn’t let him.” 

The sheriff’s eyes fell kindly upon Carl. He 
remembered him from a few days previous. 
“Thank you, my boy, I believe you are telling 
the truth-—. Come along, Grizzly,” he said 
gruffly, “and go back to your room. We’ll keep 
a closer watch on you next time. I see we can’t 
trust you.” 
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Again Graham McCrane and Carl and Lil- 
lian Royston Bagley were alone in the house. 
Carl’s face was drawn but he was not crying, 

McCrane stooped, hugged the little fellow 
close, a thrill of something sweet and beautiful 
surging in his soul. There were so many like 
him in this poor old sin-crazed world, never 
knowing a father’s or even a mother’s love. 
When men rejected God’s Son, choosing to live 
in sin, they planted thorn trees of suffering in 
the hearts of their loved ones. It was so easy 
for a man to tear a gaping wound in the hearts 
of those whom he should love. Oh, God pity 
this poor woman and her boy and the other boy. 
He lifted his eyes to the quiet stream in the 
painting on the wall. That painting — that was 
life, not what life is, but what it should be: 
beautiful, restful, dean; yes, and free from 
sorrow. 

Carl broke the silence. “That’s a beautiful 
picture, Mister. It’s like Mother sometimes, 
when she hugs me close and kisses me.” 

Yes, it was like her. Graham McCrane knew 
it. When he left a little later he wished he 
might come again. His soul cried out to come 
again. But he knew he shouldn’t dare. He had 
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made his choice more than twenty years ago. 
He had married Miriam, the butterfly. 

Miriam ! the mother of his own boy . . . Dean, 
his one joy in life — God’s gift to him in spite of 
the foolish choice he had made. 

He passed the walnut tree, saw the wilted 
rose upon the yellow earth, with tiny weeds 
shooting through the surface of the soil — -a little 
grave! Would that men could plant all their 
sorrows and their soul pains in a grave and then 
forget them . . . But could not men do just that? 
Had not He, the Son of God, died upon the 
cross to set men free? 

"Living, He loved me, dying He saved me; 

Buried, He carried my sins far away! 

Rising He justified freely, forever — 

One day He’s coming, O glorious day!” 

Born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward, 
never entirely free from suflfering here; but 
yonder in the glory land, there would be no 
more dying, and God would wipe away all tears 
from their faces. 

Did Lillian know this? Had he done right 
not to tell her? He stopped, turned and went 
again toward the house. 
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He found her alone. In the quiet of the old 
front room with the hymn book on the organ 
opened to “Abide With Me,” with the tranquil- 
lity of the painting on the wall like a benedic- 
tion, with Lillian sitting in the old arm chair 
across from him, her breath coming heavily, 
her hands clasped tightly together, Graham 
told her the old, old story of the love of God in 
Christ. The clock on the mantle piece counted 
out the minutes in quick, rhythmic tickings 
while he talked on, leaning slightly forward in 
his chair, his face tense, his words warm and 
vibrant. 

“Lillian,” he finished, “it is so simple, so 
sweet and beautiful and yet so terrible and aw- 
ful : God’s Son hanging there upon the cross, 
the crimson drops oozing from His veins, the 
blazing Palestine sun pouring down mercilessly 
upon Him; the fine pure soul of the God-Man 
pouring out His precious blood for a wretched, 
ungrateful world — for the whole wretched, un- 
grateful lot of us— for unworthy, unapprecia- 
tive me; the mocking, motley crowd, jeering, 
swearing, hurling at him their vile spittle; cry- 
ing for Him to come down from the cross if He 
were the Son of God! Oh, sometimes, Lillian, 
when I think of Him staying there, not accept- 
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ing their challenge, but staying there when He 
could have come down, staying on and on while 
sin’s black midnight rolled over Him, while He 
was bruised for our iniquities — ^broken for us, 
for me, it makes me bow in shame for my lack 
of devotion to Him. . . , 

“That’s the story, Lillian. He broke the bands 
of death; and when they put him in the tomb 
and the prophecied three days had passed. He 
tore the bars away; He arose! Oh, I know you 
know all about this, but I want to be sure you 
are appropriating Calvary’s blessings for your 
self ; that you are claiming from Him the for- 
giveness of all your sins ; and, best of all, Life 
— eternal life! ‘He that hath the Son, hath 
everlasting life’, here, even in the midst of 
death.” 

Listlessly, Lillian listened, then interrupted, 
“Don’t! Don’t tell me any more; there isn’t any 
life for me, Graham. No, I’m — ^my soul is dy- 
ing — Fm dying! There isn’t any feeling here 
any more.” She pressed her hand against her 
breast. “Something has died in me !” 

He quoted to her : 

"'Down in the human heart. 

Crushed by the tempter, 

Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 
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T ouched by a loving hand. 

Wakened by kindness. 

Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more.” 

“I know it is true, Lillian. I’ve seen His hand 
touch the slumbering chords and set the music 
ringing in broken hearts. I’ve worked in the 
city slums with Dean, and I know. I’ve seen 
His Hand touch the hearts of those in every 
walk of life, Lillian.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t care to live, 
Graham. I’ve made a failure from the start, I 
have nothing to live for, nothing!” 

“Your boys !” 

She sighed. “Yes, my boys, my boys !” Again 
she shook her head, her eyes down cast, staring 
at the floor. 

‘*'Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you resf. He prom- 
ised that, Lillian.” 

She did not answer. 

He had told her the old, old story and he had 
urged her to claim the merits of Calvary for her 
sin and her sorrow. He could do no more. He 
arose. “I must go, Lillian.” He held out his 
hand. She took it and clung to it desperately 
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for a moment, then released it and said, 
“Good-by.” 

Her smile was pitiful as he looked down upon 
her, but in her eyes he thought he saw a gleam 
of hope and, perhaps, of faith. 

He would not come again — not in person. 
He must not let himself come even in thought, 
except to pity, to hope and to pray. He passed 
again the walnut tree, this time without look- 
ing; he walked with steady step to the road, 
crossed it and disappeared in the woods, walk- 
ing toward the creek to find Dean. A wood- 
thrush rippled forth sweet melody; from an 
adjacent field a meadowlark poured skyward 
her sweetest song; the leaves of the trees 
clapped their hands and sang — -but he did not 
hear their song of joy; he heard only the minor 
note of pain that mingled in their harmony. 
Life a-gain— poetry. All beautiful poetry was 
sad, and there was comfort in the saddest notes 
of all. Sad notes eased the pain of aching hearts. 

A tragedy — ^the cross of Christ : the darkest 
thing in time. Yet from it came the light. The 
cross of Christ was death, but from that death 
came everlasting life ... The cross of Christ— 
the acme of the wrath of God : but by this bap- 
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tism of wrath, there were lavished upon the 
world the priceless jewels of eternal love. 

“Make her see it, O Christ — O man of Gali- 
lee, make her see it. And give her life eter- 
nal — .” His voice choked, his footstep faltered, 
he stumbled on into the woods. 
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Little carl was in the woods 
too, but this time their paths did not cross. Carl 
was feeling very much better now. He’d have 
to be careful not to run so hard after this. Won- 
der where the rest of the gang went to? May- 
be they went swimming down at Big Rock. He 
started toward Big Rock, his bow and arrow in 
readiness : for behind every tree and bush and 
rock, there were Indians — imaginary Indians. 
He’d have to be careful, though, not to shoot 
right at anybody again. Whew ! he was glad he 
hadn’t hurt the big, kind-faced man. Wonder 
how he knew Mother? 

He began to whistle as he trudged along. The 
man knew about God too, talked such nice 
things about Him. Carl put his hand up to his 
face for a moment. The man’s soft face had 
pressed against his cheek right there; and he 
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had hugged him too, hugged him close like 
Mother. 

He sighed. It would be nice to have a Daddy 
like that. If his own Daddy could just be made 
over, whittled down smooth and straight and 
clean like he’d whittled down his arrow from 
that old ash limb he’d cut along Cole creek! The 
kind man was like that — straight and clean . . . 

“Hello, there!” 

“Hello! — Oh, hello, Jimmy! Where’s the 
gang?” 

“Went swimming. I’ve come back for you.” 
Jimmy Benton’s face was flushed. He’d been 
running, his bare feet were covered with swamp 
dirt, his straw hat pulled down tight. 

They threw themselves down in the shade un- 
til Jimmy could catch his breath. When he took 
off his hat, Carl noticed his hair was wet. 

“It wasn’t any fun swimming without you,” 
Jimmy explained. “Shucks, let’s not go where 
they are; let’s talk! Seen any Indians?” 

“A whole hundred of ’em! Killed one — 
almost.” Carl decided not to tell about the man. 
It made him feel sad when he thought of Daddy 
and everything. It was surely nice of Jimmy to 
comeback. 

“What did you come back for ?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know — I got to thinking.” They 
were on their stomachs now, their feet raised 
behind them. 

“Thinking what?” Carl was thinking too. 

“Oh, I don’t know — ^about something — ^about 
what I’m going to be when I’m a man.” 

“What are you going to be — Buffalo Bill? I 

am. 

“A missionary, I think.” 

“Missionary! What’s that? Do they hrnit, 
like Buffalo Bill did?” 

“Miss King says they’re arrows. God shoots 
’em out from here to Africa and India or some- 
where to the heathen and — ” 

“What’s a heathen?” 

Jimmy realized that Carl wouldn’t know. He 
never went to Sunday School and his Daddy 
and Mother didn’t either. “A heathen? I don’t 
know myself, unless it’s somebody who’s still 
lost.” 

“I almost got lost when you ran away from 
me.” 

Jimmy sighed. How coidd you make a little 
kid understand something he didn’t know any- 
thing about ; when he didn’t even have a Chris- 
tian father or mother ! As best he could, he told 
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the story as he had learned it from his mother 
and from Miss King. “God loves everybody,” 
he finished. 

“Does — does He love bad people?” 

“He loves everybody. That’s why He sent 
Jesus from Heaven to die on the cross, so He 
could save them. I think that’s why He sends 
missionaries to people, too.” 

Carl had been twisting the head of his arrow 
deep into the ground, his little bare feet behind 
him waving up and down, up and down. Jimmy 
was doing the same thing to his arrow. 

“We’ll have a lot of fun at the party tomor- 
row night,” Jimmy said, “and I’ll introduce you 
to Miss King.” He felt proud to be able to say 
that. That was a big word, too — “introduce.” 

To which Carl replied, “And there’ll be ice 
cream and everything?” 

The day passed and another silver-mooned 
night settled down upon Traceyville, upon the 
church where Dean McCrane would preach on 
Sunday, upon the iron-barred windows of the 
jail, upon the varicolored electric signs of the 
theater and beer parlors, upon the old King 
residence. Bright, straying beams poured 
through the canopy of the maple on the lawn 
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. . . and upon Daisy King and Dean McCrane 
who sat upon the stone bench beneath the tree. 

“Daisy,” he was saying, “little Daisy, Violet, 
Four - o’clock, Pansy, Forget-me-not, Lily, 
Rose — ” 

“Who’s the Rose?” 

“You.” 

“The Pansy?” 

“You.” 

“And the Violet?” 

“You.” 

“All of them?” 

“Yes, and the fragrant perfumes from them 
all. The only trouble is, there are thorns upon 
every stem. Every time I try to pick one, I get 
pricked.” 

“Why pluck them at all? Aren’t you afraid 
they’ll lose their fragrance and wither away? 
Isn’t it better to leave them in the garden ?” 

He turned to her, her nearness crying out to 
him to pick her now and claim her as his own. 
“I hope I may never have to do that — leave her 
in the garden.” 

She laughed. “Good old Dean. You can’t 
stay away from the subject, can you?” 
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“Nor from you. But I shan’t ask you again 
— ever !” 

“Dean !” She knew he didn’t mean it. He’d 
talked this way before. “Suppose you did decide 
to ask me once more — ^just once — what would 
you say, Dean?” 

He was silent. Why couldn’t she see it? She 
was driving him crazy with her indecision. 

“I’d say, ‘Daisy, I —I love you.’ ” 

“And I would say, ‘Dean, I love you more 
than anyone else in the whole wide world. I’m 
yours forever, to have and to hold.’ ” 

“And would you mean it, if you said it?” 

“Of course.” 

“And then what would you do ?” 

“I’d fall into your arms and — ” Her voice 
came soft and dreamy. For a moment he be- 
lieved she was saying it now. 

“Daisy !” he cried desperately. 

She drew away from him. “Sh ! Someone is 
coming.” 

Someone was coming. 

It was Graham McCrane who turned in at 
the gate with the McCrane car, the headlights 
cutting through the darkness, lighting up the 
lawn and the house. 
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“Something’s wrong!” Dean cried, starting 
up. “Father never drives like that!” 

They hurried to the car. 

“Quick, Dean, you’re wanted — you and 
Daisy. There’s a sick boy out in the country 
crying for someone to tell him how to be saved. 
The doctor just phoned me at the hotel.” 

Graham McCrane drove like mad. The car 
shot out of the gate, roared down the lane and 
out onto the main highway. In only a few 
moments they were at their destination. Gra- 
ham seemed to know exactly where to go. The 
car swung into a gateless driveway, the head- 
lights bringing into glaring view an old weather 
beaten house, the farm yard with farming im- 
plements scattered in irregular profusion near 
the barn, the brown bole of a walnut tree with 
a mound of yellow earth beneath the tree. 

Graham swung into the barnyard, turned 
around and parked his car alongside another, 
that of the doctor. The headlights of the car 
shone now upon the little garden of roses — ^a 
poem in a setting of homely prose. 

At the house door they knocked and were 
promptly admitted. Dean McCrane took in the 
little room in one, quick glance : the dilapidated 
old couch with tihe sick boy lying upon it, the 
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mother’s anxious face — and the doctor’s — a 
tall, fourteen-year-old boy standing stolidly in 
the corner with an expression of fear on his 
face, the organ with the hymn book opened to 
“God Will Take Care of You,” the painting on 
the wall with the dashing mountain stream 
tumbling over the rocks, the blue-green pines 
standing solemnly beside the stream over- 
shadowing the cabin that hung precariously on 
the very edge of the canyon . . . 

Father’s painting! What was it doing here! 
But Dean did not have long to think. He was 
soon on his knees beside the boy. 

“Go ’way!” the boy cried feverishly. “I want 
the nice, kind man who talked about God — I 
want to know about Jesus’ love.” 

Graham McCrane stooped and knelt where 
his son had been, took the boy’s hand in his and 
stroked the hot forehead, and, while tense still- 
ness pervaded the room, talked soothingly of 
Calvary, of the Saviour’s love for little chil- 
dren, of His invitation to them to come to Him, 
and again of the precious, crimson drops flow- 
ing from His veins at the cross. And while 
McCrane talked a smile lit up the face of little 
Carl, and though he continued to toss restlessly, 
he was satisfied. “1— I want to be clean and 
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Straight like an arrow,” they heard him 
whisper. 

It was an hour after they had come before 
they drove away again. Daisy King was to 
come back to spend the night in the home. It 
was not good to leave the anxious mother there 
alone. The doctor would stay until Miss King 
returned. 

As they were about to drive away in the car, 
a shadow darted out from behind the house and 
ran to the car. It was Tim. “I’m sorry,” he 
said, “it’s my fault. He said he wasn’t feeling 
well and I didn’t believe it — I kept ducking him 
in the creek. Did the doctor say he’d get well ?” 

“Yes, Tim. He will; I’m sure he will.” 

The boy sighed. 

“Here, come here a moment.” Graham 
reached out his arm and drew the boy to him. 
“We’ll pray for him, Tim, won’t we ?” 

Tim did not answer. A sob caught in his 
throat and he pulled himself away and ran back 
again toward the house. Such talk frightened 
him, made him feel like crying, and he didn’t 
want to do that. Jim Carver wouldn’t — 

But Jim Carver was dead and buried. Dead! 
Tim shuddered. Jim Carver was dead; Little 
G3rpsy was dead. What if little Carl— Tim 
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cried there behind the house where no one could 
see, then he set his face and went inside. 

The car made its trip to town and back ; and 
Daisy and Dean had a few moments alone be- 
fore he left her for the night. “I see now, 
Dean,” she said, “why your father means so 
much to you. He’s wonderful.” 

“He is.” 

“And yet he is sad — I notice it on his face all 
the time.” 

“You notice everything, Daisy, don’t you? 
Did you see — ?” He stopped. 

She did not answer at first. Then, “I saw the 
expression on your face when — and I fol- 
lowed your eyes.” 

“You saw the painting?” 

“Yes.” 

They had to separate just then. “Good night. 
Dean.” 

“Good night. I am still remembering what 
you almost told me back there under the tree.” 

“And I am still thinking of it.” She let him 
take her hand for a moment and then went into 
the house. He would call for her in the morning. 

Morning came ; Dean came. Little Carl was 
much better. Mrs. Bagley had slept well during 
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the night. Daisy would rest at home to-day and 
be ready for the boys’ party on her lawn to- 
night. Would the party be a success ? 

“It seems like such a little thing,” she told 
him when he left her at the gate. “But I know 
that in God’s sight those boys are very pre- 
cious.” 

“Yes, Daisy, I know.” He loved her not alone 
because she was Daisy, but because of her sweet 
faith in the God Whom he served and loved 
with his whole soul. Love like this was rich and 
full, like a rose garden, like a mountain 
stream . . . 

He drove her back to town, stopped the car 
at the King residence near the stone bench un- 
der the maple. 

“We’ll try it again some night, Dean,” she 
told him, “on that same old bench ; and we’ll fin- 
ish what we started to say to each other.” 

“We will,” he said, and drove away, his spirit 
singing a glad new song. Oh, it was a grand 
morning. The sunshine was so fresh and warm, 
the air so exhilarating, the rich, sweet scent of 
clover and of new-mown hay riding on the 
breezes. He nosed the car once more into the 
country, driving slowly, thinking, wondering 
and praying, saying words that welled up warm 
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and pure from deep in his soul. “Make me more 
worthy of such love, O Father God, I know she 
loves me now.” 

Oh, sweet, pure love! God’s gift to make 
men’s hearts more tender and their souls more 
noble . . . Daisy! . . . King! She was a flower, 
rare and beautiful, her spirit’s sweet perfume 
pervading all his own. Father would be glad to 
know he had won. Father’s heart would sing 
with him the poet’s song . . . King! She should 
be queen of all his heart; and only Christ, God’s 
Son, should reign above her. 




Chapter 10 

The SUN went down in a blaze of 
golden glory. Twilight crept slowly in and drew 
the curtain of a starlit night across the stage of 
the west. The broad, smooth lawn of the King 
home was aflame with varicolored Japanese 
lanterns, hanging in two long parallel rows 
from the house to the yard fence. 

The white picket fence at the far end of the 
yard was lined with bicycles. Some of the boys 
had walked, others had come, two on one bi- 
cycle, still others had been brought by their par- 
ents. But they were all there — all except little 
Carl. Carl was better, however, so that Tim had 
dared to come to the party. 

Daisy King learned more about boys that 
night. The games were all action games: 
clothespins, charades, chair games, and others. 
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Jimmy Benton was as lively and played as 
hard as any, but somehow tonight he didn’t 
seem to enjoy the games like the others did. 
Once when no one was looking he crept away 
in the darkness and hid behind the maple tree 
near the old stone bench. Standing in the shad- 
ows, he stood watching and thinking, feeling 
as if he didn’t belong to them at all. He could 
hear their shouting and laughter, could see 
them flitting in and out of the light, could see 
Miss King in her snow white dress, directing 
their play, her kind voice explaining things to 
them. Mr. McCrane, the minister, was there, 
too, helping. He seemed so nice to her and she 
acted as if she liked him. Jimmy wasn’t quite 
sure whether he approved of Mr. McCrane. 
He’d liked his sermon last Sunday night but — 
aw ! was he Miss King’s special friend ? 

It seemed queer for Carl not to be here. Won- 
der if Carl was going to be a missionary, too . . . 
They’d have a lot of fun out in Africa or maybe 
in South America. There were real honest-to- 
goodness Indians down in South America. Yes, 
he’d be God’s arrow, clean and straight, and 
God would shoot him and Carl all the way down 
to that heathen country— only they’d go on an 
ocean liner — out across the big waves, like the 
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waves in Cole creek in flood time when they 
were high. The ocean waves would be higher 
than a fence, or even higher than the house 
maybe, rolling and moving along like the wheat- 
fields in the wind — up and down, dipping and 
rolling. He wished God could just shoot him 
down to South America like a real arrow, up 
through the sky and clouds, right past the stars 
and everything ... 

“Hello ! — Oh, pardon me.” It was a kind 
voice speaking from behind him. “Did I fright- 
en you ?” 

Graham McCrane had come walking up the 
lane from the road. Daisy had asked him to 
come near the end of the party, at ice cream 
time, to tell the boys a story. 

“You scared me a little,” Jimmy admitted. 
“But Fm not afraid now.” 

“What are you doing here?” McCrane asked 
kindly. “Aren’t you feeling well?” 

“I’m just thinking.” 

“What’s your name?” 

Benton.” 

“Jimmy, I’ve always liked that name, I sup- 
pose you’re one of Miss King’s class?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m going to be a missionary some 
day.” 
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“Fine! That’s the biggest job in the world. 
Let me give you something to remember. I 
heard a missionary say one day: ‘If God has 
called me to be a missionary, I wouldn’t stoop 
to be a King.’ Can you remember that?” 

“Yes, sir.” Jimmy repeated it after him. 

They went together to join the group. Brick 
ice cream in generous helpings was carried to 
each boy, the story was told and the whole party 
was considered a big success. Into the story. 
Daddy McCrane wove the gospel of God’s 
grace and challenged them by saying : 

“All the disciples of Christ were young men 
and only one was a traitor : one out of twelve.” 
He told them of Judas, of the thirty pieces of 
silver and finally of the Cross. 

Tim, listening, thought of Jim Carver. He 
scowled and looked around the circle to see how 
many boys there were here, and smothered a 
sigh of relief when he counted past twelve and 
on up to seventeen. He wished the story hadn’t 
had a Judas, though, it made him feel like he 
was Judas. 

By ten o’clock the boys were gone and by 
eleven o’clock Dean and Daisy were alone again 
on the old stone bench — ^under the tree — ^under 
the night'blue canopy of the heavens— under 
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the hand of their Father — under the spell of 
clean, pure love. 

“It was a grand success, Daisy,” he told her. 
“You were wonderful. The boys adore you. 
And the way you handled everything !” 

“It is you and your father who deserve 
the credit. I think your father is marvelous. 
But he does seem sad, doesn’t he ? Even in the 
midst of all his joviality.” 

“You know what, Daisy?” 

“What?” 

“I’ve decided something.” Dean was very 
sober tonight, stalling for time, wondering if 
tonight would be the time when Daisy King 
would accept from him the crown and the 
queenship of his life. “This is what I’ve decid- 
ed ; It’s the sorrows that come to us that make 
us tender and kind. I’ve noticed it in Father. I 
know he suffers secretly all the time. I’ve no- 
ticed that the most radiant Christians have or 
have had in their lives some trial or sorrow — 
like the grain of sand in the oyster which even- 
tually becomes a pearl.” 

They were both stalling for time, each wait- 
ing for the other to lead the way. 

And while they talked and told each other the 
old, old story made precious to them tonight in 
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a new and tender way, an anxious mother wait- 
ed in a little house in the country, waited and 
wondered and sorrowed — and tried to make her 
spirit smile. The kerosene lamp on the organ 
cast weird shadows on the walls, its dim light 
falling on her graying hair and on little Carl 
asleep upon the couch. How glad she was, and 
yet how sad : glad because her boy was on his 
way to health again, sad because her other boy 
had grown away from her and in his soul had 
grown so like his father. 

The painting on the wall was barely visible 
from where she sat, the mountain stream a tiny 
silver ribbon shining. A mother’s love — Carl 
had seen in the painting a mother’s love. She 
wondered what Graham McCrane had seen in 
it. What memories had it recalled to him? . . , 
What had John Bagley seen in it — all the 
years ? 

She sat erect, a strange, new thought flashed 
white-hot into her mind: John Bagley’s soul 
was dead! He could not see beauty — ^he could 
not see life— he could not see at all. There was 
in him no responsive chord to vibrate to the 
music of the songs of life; no, nor ever would 
be. 
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While Lillian waited for Tim to come, she 
thought of Daisy King, of Graham and of the 
message they had brought to her of everlasting 
life, of God Who gave His Son that dying souls 
might live . . . Her own heart crushed by the 
tempter ! . . . “Feelings lie buried . . . Grace can 
restore . . . Touched by a loving hand, wakened 
by kindness, chords that were broken will vi- 
brate once more.” The strange, new desire, 
born — and being born — within her, was burn- 
ing like a steady flame tonight, her own great 
sorrow adding fuel to it. She needed something 

— Someone — to lift the heavy burden. She 
needed an Artist’s hand to paint upon the can- 
vas of her soul a scene of peace. She needed a 
bright, pure river flowing in her heart, cleans- 
ing, singing. There was peace and love within 
the picture on the wall ; but on the canvas of her 
soul were only shapeless blotches, crude brush 
strokes made by hands that knew not how to 
paint on such a canvas. 

She rose unsteadily and staggered toward the 
organ. She sat down and pressed her foot upon 
the pedal. Her hands found the stops and the 
keys ; and rich, passionate chords arose and 
floated out upon the stillness of the night. The 
song that traced itself upon her lips was sweet 
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and pure and filled with power. It charged her 
soul with hope and courage, lifted from her 
heart the weight that all day long — and all the 
years — had crushed her down . . . 

"What a friend we have in Jesus — 

All our sins and griefs to bear. 

What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer . . 

Sins! Griefs! Graham had told her of the 
crimson blood drops flowing from the veins of 
Him Who hung upon the middle cross, of life 
that flowed from out those wounds to all who 
would believe in Him and claim from Him that 
life. She needed life; and He, Himself, is life! 
She needed Him! He was the master artist. 
His the touch that could stir the slumbering 
chords again. 

A strong, sweet wave of something new and 
rare swept over her soul; she seemed to feel the 
gentle brush stroke of His hand, brushing out 
the sorrow and the sin. She saw the picture tak- 
ing shape, felt it taking shape; and while she 
sang and little Carl slept, and while the organ 
notes rolled rich and pure and filled the little 
room and floated out upon the cool night air, 
the work was done. A new-born soul had plant- 
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ed faith in God’s own Son and come to know 
the peace that only He can give. 

She changed the song to one sung long ago in 
childhood : 

"Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

Let me Hide myself in Thee." 

She hid herself there. 

Outside, John Bagley’s hounds burst forth in 
long-toned bawlings telling her that Tim was 
coming home. She arose, turned the lamp 
higher, waited and listened. She heard the 
woodshed door open while Tim pushed his bi- 
cycle inside, heard it close again, heard the 
hounds whimpering and heard Tim scolding 
them the way his father scolded. 

She met him at the door, did not wait for 
him to fix the scowl upon his face, but kissed 
him, whispered in his ear her love and told him 
she was glad her boy was strong and well. He 
held her closely for a moment, then turned away 
and with embarrassed face, looked long and 
hard at Carl. 

“He’s better,” was all she said to him. 

She heard him sigh and saw the soft light 
come and go in his eyes while he looked at Carl. 
Then he turned, said good-night and passed out 
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into the dark kitchen and out of doors. She 
heard his steps returning from the walnut tree 
and then go up the stairs. He was her son, and 
in the future, while the years went by she’d tell 
him with her lips and love and with her life of 
One who gave His Son to take away the sin and 
sorrow from us all. And when John Bagley 
came once more from behind the bars, his soul 
still jailed behind the awful bars of sin and 
death, she’d try to live before him as a Chris- 
tian wife — not a good wife only. Her years of 
goodness and of kindness had not wrought in 
him the change she long ago had hoped for him. 
And how could he be good, if he were dead? 
Only some outside Power could change a man 
like John, or anybody else. She knew it now. 

When would he come home? Tomorrow? 


Chapter 11 


T OMORROW came. The early 
morning sun shot up dear and golden over Cole 
creek and poured its light in streams of morn- 
ing joy over the trees and fields; birds made 
merry with their songs. The robins, nesting in 
the walnut tree, sang before the day’s work 
should begin, she thought, before the struggle 
to find for baby robins their daily bread should 
snatch the song away. 

Lillian Royston Bagley! John Bagley’s wife! 
No longer was she dying. Life had come to 
build its love nest in her breast; only love for 
John was dead. This she could not help. His 
cruel thoughtless man-hand had killed it long 
ago. In her mirror she saw a smile to-day that 
made her face look young, saw a glint of hope 
within the deep blue eyes. The painting on the 
wall said, “Peace.” 
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In her bureau drawer she found an old black 
book ; she opened it and read: 

"For the wages of sin is death, hut the gift 
of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’" 

Gift! In opening the door of her heart to 
Him she had been given eternal life. She pos- 
sessed it now. She felt it in her soul. 

Again she read : 

"Husbands, love your wives ..." 
"Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands that if any obey not 
the word, they also may without the word, 
be won by the chaste behaviour of the 
wives.'' 

She understood John Bagley’s sin in a new 
way. His sins were great not alone because he 
had sinned against himself, his wife, his chil- 
dren and his country : he had sinned against his 
God! 

In the woodshed the hounds leaped up to 
greet her with their long tongues and their long, 
sad faces ; whimpering, eager. She unsnapped 
their leashes and watched them leap through 
the doorway and in long, swift gallopings, race 
across the barnyard and out into the fields. 
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Soon a fire was roaring in the range and 
breakfast odors filled the room and found their 
way upstairs to Tim’s nostrils. 

“Have time to milk before breakfast?” he 
asked as he appeared at the stair door in over- 
alls, yawning. 

“I think so, if you’ll hurry.” 

He didn’t hurry. He was too sleepy for that. 
The hounds saw him coming with the milk pail 
and leaped and played about him till he reached 
the pasture gate. Old “Jersey” stood there wait- 
ing, followed him into the barn to be milked. 

And while the golden streams of milk fell 
into the pail, Tim thought of last night’s story, 
of Judas who betrayed the Master and whose 
sin had helped to hang the Lord upon the cross. 
Sin! What was sin? Everything a fellow did 
or thought that hurt somebody else ? He didn’t 
know. He didn’t like to think about it. Even 
if he was a sinner, he hadn’t really meant to be ; 
he’d only tried to be like Jim Carver . . . Where 
was Jim now? Was he just dead? And bur- 
ied somewhere? Or was he still alive — in heav- 
en, maybe, or in hell? 

Tim shrugged. In swift, skilled strokes he 
milked until the pail was nearly full. Old Brin- 
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die sat on the sill behind him meowing, waiting 
for her breakfast. 

Carl was well enough to be up this morning 
and to sit at the table. Before they ate, Lillian 
told them of her plan and hope to make their 
home a Christian home. They looked at her in 
awe: Tim in fear, and Carl in wonder, while 
her head was bowed and while soft, kind words 
escaped her lips in prayer. She finished: 

“Bless Daddy while he is away and bring 
him back to us again a Christian. Make him 
kind and good and help us all to love each other 
more.” 

They ate in silence for awhile until the 
strange, new atmosphere was gone. 

Today was Saturday. Today strange cars 
would drive in at the gate to buy from John 
strong drink. Something must be said to them. 
Yesterday two men had come and she had sent 
them away. 

The day wore on. Graham McCrane walked 
again in the woods, resolved that on this day 
he would not see the woman who lived in the 
house across the road. His fishing rod was set 
as on that other day. His soul was set, too — ■ 
waiting. In his mind there ran the lilting 
rhythm of Poe’s with its sweet, sad me- 
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ter, saying at the end of each refrain. “Qtioth 
the raven, ‘Nevermore^’’ Was Lenore, the rare 
and lovely maiden whom the poet sought to 
clasp, a person once possessed and lost? Or 
was she a wish, or perhaps, a long lost love that 
never should be retrieved — “Nevermore — nev- 
ermore, never ...” 

And while he walked, he saw her standing 
in the morning sun, her hair, once a rich, warm 
brown, now streaked with gray, her form still 
shapely, but her shoulders slightly stooped as 
if with sorrow. She raised her hand to shade 
her eyes to gaze across the fields. He heard her 
call her boys by name, her lilting, beautiful 
voice now changed and heavy with a note of 
sadness. 

He stood and watched her, wondering at life 
and at life’s plans: and when she turned and 
went into the house, he turned and went to- 
ward the creek, to his waiting fishing rod, a 
melody of an old church hymn forming itself 
upon his lips : 

“Not now, but in the passing years ... 

Sometime, sometime, well understand . , ." 



Chapter 12 


Autumn came. John’s days behind 
the bars would soon be gone. His fields had 
been tended during the summer months by kind- 
ly neighbors. The wheat was cut and shocked 
find threshed and stored in the granary. The 
alfalfa lay fresh and fragrant in the haymow. 
The tall, green corn of summer had turned to 
rusty brown. Lillian had decided what to do 
with it. Charlie Caldwell from the Benton farm 
came with his big, two-row corn cutter and 
with the help of other men, cut and shocked it. 
The hiding place where John had hidden his 
bootleg whiskey lay exposed to the sun as the 
sins of life are laid bare when life’s young sum- 
mer passes and its winter days draw near. At 
first the neighbors laughed when they found it, 
then they closed their Kps and said no more. 
“John was a fool to sell himself like that,” 
Charlie Caldwell said. 
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Another said, “And Lillian was a fool to 
marry him.” 

“Sh ! Don’t let her hear you say that. She’s 
living for the day when he’ll be out again.” 

“To curse and swear and make her home a 
living hell !” 

“He won’t. He’ll be afraid to. The law won’t 
give him another chance. There is such a thing 
as life imprisonment for habitual offenders.” 

So men talked and thought. And Charlie 
Caldwell had his own secret thoughts about the 
matter. 

At length the day came. ’Twas on a Friday 
morning. Tim and Carl were at school two 
miles away. Daisy King was teaching at the 
Cole creek school this year. Twenty-three years 
ago, Lillian had promised John to be his own 
“for better or for worse.” It had been “worse” 
but she had kept her promise and would try to 
keep it still. Today she sat alone before the 
painting on the wall, before the open book upon 
whose pages she had found new courage for 
the dreary summer days — ^before the organ with 
its opened hymn book . . . An open Bible, an 
open hymn book, an open heart — ^these three 
and an open heaven. She arose and went to the 
organ, saw the color in her cheeks, the light of 
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hope within her eyes. John was coming home ; 
John, the father of her boys ! Did she love him ? 
She did not know. She only knew that in her 
heart she longed for him. Today she had been 
thinking of the night when they had stood to- 
gether in another state and heard the words: 
“I pronounce you man and wife.” 

Revenge! She had married him to ease her 
aching heart, to make Graham McCrane repent 
for having spurned her for the butterfly who 
stole her love away. Under the spell of John’s 
bold, black eyes she had thought she might be 
happy. “You’re my little queen, Lillian,” John 
had said that night. 

And she had let him hold her close and tell it 
in her ear. The honeymoon was like a beautiful 
dream cut short. Once within that first sweet 
month, she knew she loved him, was sure that 
Graham had forever passed from her life and 
from her thoughts. Then came the dark, dark 
hour when John had come home drunk, the 
first black night of horror when she felt her 
love grow cold and something die within her 
breast. 

Crying, gasping, his foul liquor-stenched 
breath upon her cheek, she tried to free her- 
self, pounded fiercely on his leering face with 
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frantic hands and cried, “Let me go, John Bag- 
ley — I hate you — I hate you!” 

That was the beginning of her hate, as it was 
the end of her love. Only wifely duty bound her 
to him after that. Harold James had been their 
first born. Black hair, tiny clinging fists — 
sweet and precious — until he died. 

Then Tim had come. He, too, looked like his 
father, but was moody and had never under- 
stood his mother. 

Then Carl. 

The weary years had dragged by with only 
now and then a time when love fires burned. 
And now, after love had died — and hope — and 
mother love had almost died, there had come 
this strange new love, the love of God. Like a 
living fountain springing up, it filled and 
thrilled her heart and overflowed. It made her 
love her children deeper and more fervently. It 
cried aloud at the long-closed tomb of Romance, 
commanded it to come forth to life again. And 
like Lazarus of old, it had come forth, alive but 
bound. She loved John Bagley once again and 
yet her love was bound, the grave clothes of her 
memories enshrouding it. 

She sang the hymn with all the pathos that 
she knew; 
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“Sweet Will of God, now draw me closer, 
Till I am wholly lost in Thee.” 

She finished the song and went out into the 
cool October morning, Indian Summer haze 
hung on the horizon. The fodder stood in long 
shock-rows in the field. John’s hounds were 
straining at their leashes — ^they would be glad 
to see him. Little Gypsy would have been glad 
to see him too, perhaps. 

Lillian walked toward the road, thinking, 
hoping; John was coming. She would forget 
the past. She wore a fresh, blue house dress, 
her hair was done up neatly in the way he liked 
to see it. He would be glad to see her. . . . Yes, 
she loved him. ... A prayer escaped her lips 
that she might make him love her ; that by her 
life and love she might reveal to him the love 
of Christ. Her heart was both light and heavy, 
but she was ready for him to come. Then her 
foot struck against something beneath the wal- 
nut tree. She reeled and would have fallen but 
for the tree. 

She looked to see what it was that had 
tripped her. Her heart sank. It was a short, 
hard board with nails protruding upward, with 
chocolate-colored stains upon it, yes, and with 
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grey, sun-bleached hairs caught between the 
nails. 

Thus John Bagley found her, staring at the 
ground, fear and horror on her face. She 
looked up quickly, smiled, held out her arms to 
him, stumbled blindly toward him, lifted her 
face for his kiss and made herself kiss him in 
return. He cried, then, in her arms and she in 
his; and arm in arm they went toward the 
house. And while they walked, she saw an emp- 
ty tomb — her love had come indeed from out 
the grave. But when she crossed the threshold 
of the door, she saw the painting on the wall 
and knew her love was bound, still bound — 
alive again but bound in memory’s grave- 
clothes. 



Chapter 13 


J OHN B AGLEY sold no liquor that 
fall. He did not even drink — not until the win- 
ter days had come. 

“Loose him and let him go.” This, the Sav- 
iour had commanded his disciples when Laza- 
rus had been called forth from out the grave. 
How great that miracle, it seemed to Lillian as 
she read the story in the Book; and, too, how 
great the miracle that had brought to life again 
her long dead love. If only memories’ chords 
would loose their hold and set her love at lib- 
erty, then she, herself, would find new freedom. 

Once those chords were almost severed. It 
was a damp, foggy night in late November. At 
nine o’clock John took his long electric flash- 
light in his hand, his kerosene lantern in the 
other hand and went out to the woodshed to un- 
leash his hounds. Lillian followed him to the 
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kitchen door and said she would be waiting up 
for his return. 

“Don’t wait,” he told her. “The weather is 
right for all night hunting.” He turned before 
he let the hounds loose. She looked beautiful 
to him tonight, standing in the yellow light of 
the lantern, her hair blowing loosely about her 
face. 

But she was ill and burdened with a heavy 
heart and anxious for the future, afraid. She 
moved toward him and with her hand upon his 
arm, said, “You’re making me love you, John, 
these days. That’s why I wanted to wait up for 
you — ^and I need you.” 

He turned and drew her into his arms, kissed 
her in his rough, hard way and called her “Dar- 
ling,” then let her go, not understanding, 
though she thought he did. 

He let out a long, melodious hunter’s call that 
started the hounds to leaping and straining for 
freedom. A moment later, the dogs shot out 
into the night in their long galloping toward 
Cole creek. It was a perfect night for coon. If 
only she could unleash her love like that, she 
thought, no matter then how dark the night 
or whether clouds hung low. 
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“You’re not going alone, are you?” she 
asked. Sometimes she thought she’d like to go 
with him. She would go if in that way she could 
win him to her — and herself to him. He was 
the father of her boys. . . . True love was more 
than the white-hot, glamorous thing of youth. 
It was sacrifice and self denial ; it required both 
these to keep the love fires burning. Was he 
going away tonight when she needed him — 
when there was no telephone to call for help in 
case she needed other help before the dawn? 
They’d have to have the telephone put in again, 
now that he was home and they were able once 
again to pay for it. 

“Charlie Caldwell will meet me at the Cole 
Creek bridge,” he said, and strode away into the 
night, swinging his kerosene lantern, the shad- 
ow of his body following the moving light. 

Charlie Caldwell ! She turned and went into 
the house. Charlie meant whiskey ; and one 
drink of whiskey to John Bagley meant a week 
of drunkenness. For Lillian, it would mean 
heartache and mental suffering, the tearing 
open anew of her soul wounds. It might mean 
the entombing of her love once more. 

Tim and Carl were already in bed. She knew 
her praying would not waken them. Tonight 
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her love for Christ was mixed with fear for her 
husband. “Don’t!” she cried upon her knees, 
“don’t let him drink tonight. O Father, Thou 
art All Mighty. Thou dost love him. For him 
as well as for me. Thou didst hang Thy Son 
upon the cross. Make ours a home where love 
reigns . . 

When, some minutes later, she arose, she 
tip-toed upstairs to the boys’ room, listened in 
the darkness for their breathing. Satisfied, 
she descended the stairs, closed the stair door. 
At the organ she played and sang. She tried to 
sleep after the song, but could not. The bawl- 
ings of the hounds cut through the foggy night 
air to keep her awake. But it was the silent 
sounds of worry and fear that drove the sleep 
from her tired body — ^worry and fear for a 
husband who had gone astray. She sent her 
prayers, like hounds upon his trail. 

Near the midnight hour she arose. She must 
go to him. He needed her and she needed him. 
Quickly she dressed, drew on her own high 
overshoes, a rain coat, put one of John’s caps 
on her head. She must find him. The dogs were 
silent now. She guessed that on a drizzly night 
like this the men would be under the bridge sit- 
ting by an open fire while the dogs searched the 
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wooded shores of the creek for the scent of the 
coon. Then when the trail was struck and be- 
came hot, the men would join in the chase. 

Down the old road she went, trying to hurry. 
Her feet seemed like lead and her heart like a 
hammer, pounding, pounding. Prayer and one 
supreme desire gave her strength to go on. She 
turned at the fork of the road and went north 
toward the bridge, finding it hard to walk, im- 
possible to run. She saw the yellow fire-flames 
leaping up into the shadows, saw two men be- 
side the fire, heard them talking, saw the silver- 
grey fur of a coon stretched upon the log be- 
side them. 

She hid in the shadows of an elder bush 
along the creek bank. In Charlie Caldwell’s 
hand she saw a glittering flask, gleaming wick- 
edly in the fire light, saw him raise it to his lips, 
heard the gurgling sound as the fiery liquid 
poured into his throat, heard him laugh and 
saw him pass the bottle to her husband. 

“Oh God!” she cried beneath her breath. 
“Just when her love was growing! Just when 
she had begun to live again! “Don’t — don’t let 
him—!” 

John held the flask a moment in his hands, 
the fire-flames shining on his face, temptation 
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burning in his eyes and soul. She knew his 
thoughts . . . One little drink — the night is cold 
— I’ve been a good man for a long, long time — 
I won’t get drunk this time ... 

His arm went up, the bottle touched his 
lips. The fiery liquid— 

A piercing scream cut through the night. 
John’s arm fell to his side. He started up, curs- 
ing. 

Charlie Caldwell started up. 

“A panther!” John cried. In the distance the 
hounds broke loose in sharp, quick yelps as if 
they had caught their prey without first finding 
his trail. 

“Treed!” John cried. “Treed!” He cursed 
again. What was the scream? They seized 
their lanterns, kicked the scattered embers of 
the fire together and started on the run into the 
woods, towards the dogs. 

She saw her husband stop before his shadow 
left the firelight, saw him staring wildly about 
him. “The scream!” he cried. “What was it?” 

Charlie cursed and said, “Imagination! If 
you’d heard the hissing of a snake I would be- 
lieve you.” 

John Bagley had heard the hissing of the 
snakes in years gone by when delirium tremens 
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had bound his mind in the serpent’s chains. He 
held the bottle in his hand, desire still gripping 
him. 

Again that piercing scream, close by. And 
in the distance the hounds were bawling wildly 
like a pipe organ playing in a hundred different 
keys at once. John turned and ran toward the 
elder bush, his long flashlight in his hand. 

And there he found her, wrestling in the 
throes of pain that only mothers knew, her face 
as pale as death ; the agony of death was painted 
on it. 

'^Lillian!” he cried and dropped upon his 
knees beside her. 

In the morning Lillian lay motionless upon 
her bed, half awake, half asleep, her body 
numb, her mind a blank of pain and half- 
formed memories. Her eyes were on the paint- 
ing on the wall. The silver mountain stream 
was saying “Peace,” the blue-green fir trees 
pointing faith-like toward the sky. Why was 
she here? What had happened to her John? 
The last she’d seen him he was holding the bot- 
tle to his lips. 

She heard a baby’s crying in another room 
and remembered. Lillian cried then, and begged 
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to see her boy. It’d have to be a boy; John had 
said so. 

Mrs. Benton brought to her the tiny bundle 
of life and placed it there beside her on her 
arm. “A lovely, little blue-eyed girl,” she said. 

Blue eyes like Lillian’s; and tiny clinging 
hands like Harold James’ had been. John 
would have to love her. She held her for a mo- 
ment while her mother love o’erflowed and she 
felt her first reward for the anguish of the 
night before. 

“Where’s John?” she asked. “We’ll name her 
Joan — I know he’ll like her.” 

Mrs. Benton smiled and looked away. “He’s 
gone to town,” she said. 

Lillian wanted to ask questions: “How did 
you know I needed you ?” 

“Charlie Caldwell came to tell me.” Mrs. Ben- 
ton adjusted the pillow for Lillian. “John stayed 
with you here until the doctor came and until 
little Joan began to cry.” 

“Good old John,” Lillian murmured, and 
closed her eyes. “When he comes, tell him I 
want him to see his little girl.” 

But John Bagley didn’t come home that day. 
Nor the next, nor all the long, cold month that 
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followed. The fiery liquid that had touched his 
lips, had turned loose in his body a thousand 
thirsty demons that set his soul on fire and sent 
him to town to buy more liquor, to quench the 
flaming fires in his throat. 



Chapter 14 


What’ S that for? What’s it going 
to be?” Little Carl asked Jimmy Benton. The 
two boys were in Jimmy’s workshop at the 
Benton place. 

“That’s a Shield of Faith.” 

“Shield of Faith? What’s that?” 

Jimmy looked up from his work. Carl’s face 
was sober. 

“It’s not a real Shield of Faith ; I only call it 
that. Here — I’ll show you. I’m going to be a 
missionary you know. Missionaries are sol- 
diers of the cross.” Jimmy showed Carl a pic- 
ture he had clipped from a magazine. The Sol- 
dier of the Cross was standing, fully armed 
and ready for battle : a bright, straight sword 
in his hand. “That’s the Bible— that sword,” 
Jimmy said. The Knight was helmeted with a 
gleaming helmet with the words “salvation” 
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printed on it ; a breastplate had the word “right- 
eousness”; the shoes were named “Gospel of 
Peace”. The Soldier’s other hand held, as if 
for protection, a glittering shield with the word 
“F-A-I-T-H” upon it. 

“Miss King told me about it,” Jimmy ex- 
plained, “and all about the fiery darts that come 
shooting at us from everywhere; naughty 
words, anger, hate, wicked thoughts, selfish- 
ness, bad habits, — all kinds of burning arrows ; 
and with the shield of faith we save ourselves 
from getting hit. The arrows strike the shield 
and the fire is put out right away.” 

Carl’s eyes were wide. “Mother has one, I 
think,” he said. 

“My mother does too.” 

“Daddy doesn’t, though. He gets hit all the 
time with everything ” Carl shook his head and 
sighed. “Daddy don’t want to drink any more, 
though, he told me. I guess it’s when he wants 
to drink, the arrows always hit him the hard- 
est.” 

“Where is your Daddy?” 

“He’s gone away again. I heard him swear- 
ing in the night and heard the door slam hard. 
I think he went to town — Aw, shoot, I wish my 
Daddy had a Shield of Faith.” 
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But Daddy didn’t have the shield. He could 
not have the soldier’s armor until he enlisted in 
the service of the Lord of Hosts. 

John Bagley didn’t know why he wanted the 
baby to be a boy, nor why he was so angry when 
he saw the blue eyes of the little girl-child that 
had come to live with them. He sensed only a 
burning desire in his throat. Drink-crazed, he 
flung himself out of the house and into the 
damp, dark night and headed toward the town, 
a devil in human flesh. Depravity gone mad. 
He must have whiskey. Whiskey! Whiskey!— 
must have it NOW! 

The fiery darts flew thick and fast, kindling 
within him raging fires of beastliness. They 
drove him on and on, stumbling through the 
night. He knew where he could buy what he 
wanted. Beyond that, he did not care. 

During the days that followed, he glutted 
himself with the poison. His senses dulled, he 
reeled and staggered and laughed and swore and 
cried and slept; he wandered from town to 
town, from city to city. His eyes were bleery, 
his face puffed, his nose a hideous red, his 
breath putrid, his thoughts low and vulgar, his 
clothes soiled, his hair unkempt, his hands 
trembling. 
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Weeks later, on a Saturday night, he stum- 
bled blindly along in the slum district of a great 
city, heard the sound of music and found him- 
self being seated in a mission hall with strange 
songs and testimonies ringing in his ears. 

And on that night, Graham McCrane had 
driven in his fine car from his suburban home 
to speak in that same mission. A letter from 
Daisy at Tracey ville had come to McCrane only 
this morning. Part of the letter ran : 

“One cannot but admire the noble courage of 
a woman who can bear up under such things. 
Her boys, Carl and Tim, come to school every 
day and from them I learn the story of their 
tragedy more fully. I’ve noticed their lunch 
pails at times, and it grieves me to see how little 
they have to eat. I’ve called a number of times 
at the home. The brave little woman smiles and 
goes about her work, somewhat sadly I am sure, 
but always with a fine courage that comes from 
some secret spring within. You and I know 
what that secret is — ^Who He is . . . Yesterday 
I was there again. The hymn book on the or- 
gan was opened to ‘God Will take Care of 
You.’ It brought a lump into my throat to see 
it and to think how feeble is my own trust in 
comparison to hers. 
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“And the baby! The dear, little blue-eyed 
darling ! She coos and laughs and is a treasure 
house of joy to her mother. The last thing the 
mother said before I left was, ‘Be sure to help 
me pray for John.’ It was almost hard to prom- 
ise her that, when what the villian deserves is 
to suffer deeply for his wrong. 

“I believe she loves him still in spite of every- 
thing.” 

She loves him still! Lillian would, Graham 
said to himself as he slid under the steering 
wheel of his big car and prepared to drive to the 
mission. 

Out into the flow of the traffic of the boule- 
vard, through the long lanes with the bright 
lights on either side, his car sped along, his 
thoughts engrossed in his message, the Gospel 
that saved rich and poor alike, and, as the boys 
said at the mission, “The down-and-out” as well 
as the “up-and-out.” Tonight he would tell the 
story of Grace to the men and women in the 
mission. A poem in one of the songs they sang 
there said: 

“From the uttermost, to the uttermost — 
Mighty to Save!'* 

Graham found a parking place one block 
from the mission, stepped out into the cold. 
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driving wind of the street and walked the re- 
maining distance. Here, drunken derelicts stag- 
gered and shuffled along, their eyes unseeing, 
their souls besmirched with the filth of sin . . . 
Oh, that they might know HIM! 

Glaring, salacious, body-size pictures of near- 
ly-nude women overhung and bordered the en- 
trances of cheap theaters. A “barker” stood 
outside one of the theaters, challenging passers- 
by in vile language to come in and see — for only 
a dime. 

Only a dime! Nay! A dime and a soul! A 
lump came into Graham’s throat. “0 My God!” 
he cried under his breath, “a dime and a soul 
for whom Christ died !” 

He entered the mission, pushed his way down 
the aisle to the platform, was greeted cordially 
by the superintendent, and seated himself in a 
chair near the piano. He was soon lost in the 
services — the spirited singing, the radiant faces 
— the dark, discouraged faces, the sin-marked 
faces, the neatly-painted verses of Scripture on 
the walls, the testimonies. Soon he would be 
speaking. 

Graham McCrane started. Who was that 
man coming in? Staggering, reeling forward I 
Upheld by an usher, coming to the front row of 
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seats — long, shaggy eyebrows, deep-drooping 
side burns — formidable — awful expression on 
his face! Was it — could it be — ? The man 
who was crushing the soul from Lillian 
Royston? 

McCrane’s face set. But for the tie that 
bound this beast of passion to her, he could oflf er 
Lillian a refuge, a home, culture, happiness, all 
that her artist’s soul craved and starved for. 
For a moment even Graham McCrane stag- 
gered under the stinging thud of a fiery dart 
that caught him oif guard, with his shield down. 
And then the noble in him, the Grace of Christ 
Himself, triumphed. How much he owed to 
this marvelous Grace ! 

And when McCrane stood to deliver his mes- 
sage he wove into it not only the truths he had 
decided upon but Francis Thompson’s poem, 
"The Hound of Heaven.” 

Grizzly sat as in a stupor, not understanding 
and not hearing — not until he heard from the 
lips of Graham McCrane: “Stop, man! in your 
mad rush to Hell ! Hear the voice of God call- 
ing you — The Hound of Heaven! Hear Him 
crying on your trail. He’s after you and you 
cannot get away. There is no peace, no satis- 
faction, no rest, no pleasure in attainment, in 
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sin and self gratification, in drink, in lust, but 
only in God : Only in Him!” 

McCrane hurled the words from him with 
power and with all the earnestness he possessed. 
“Listen!” he cried. “Hear Him; His ‘voice is 
round you like a bursting sea!’ The Hound! 
He is on your trail! You flee Him ‘down the 
nights and down the days . . . down the arches 
of the years . . . DOWN THE LABYRIN- 
THINE WAYS OF YOUR MIND . . .’ He’s 
getting nearer ; you cannot stay His voice ; you 
can only run away — away from His love.” 

John Bagley sat up suddenly, blinked grog- 
gily at the speaker, rubbed his eyes and leaned 
forward, his mouth agape. Hounds! In his 
semi-drunken condition he thought he was again 
in the woods along Cole Creek, running blindly 
through the underbrush, his lantern swinging, 
the hounds on a hot trail ahead of him — NO! 
they were behind him : he was the hunted, and 
they were after him! The Hounds of heaven 
were on his trail ! 

He arose unsteadily to his feet and blathered, 
“Shay, preacher! Shay! God ain’t after me; 
God don’t want me!” 
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Then as if his memory had lapsed, he slid to 
his chair and sat staring with open mouth at 
the speaker. 

But the hounds had struck his trail. The 
prayers of Lillian and of Daisy King were run- 
ning close upon him. The Holy Spirit of God 
was taking up the cry, and the music, like a pipe 
organ playing in a thousand keys at once and 
all in unbelievable harmony, sounded sweet to 
John Bagley’s ears. 

“Forgiveness !” the preacher cried. “God 
wants to forgive you.” 

“Victory over appetite! 

“Self respect ! 

“Peace! . . . All these are yours in Christ. 
Only stop your running away and let Him have 
you!” 

The meeting came to a close with several men 
kneeling at the penitent form, believing in God’s 
Son and being saved. John Bagley sat with 
head bowed, half asleep, muttering to himself. 
The time came for closing. The people crowded 
toward the one exit and went out. Only a few 
remained behind: the workers, one or two sleep- 
ing inebriates and John Bagley. 

“I’ll take him home with me,” McCrane said, 
indicating Bagley. 
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The superintendent looked surprised, then 
nodded. “You’ll have a handful.” 

“I know it; Fm afraid the police will pick 
him up if I don’t take him. I know who he is.” 

John Bagley rode in the back seat of Mc- 
Crane’s car. Saiki, McCrane’s house man, was 
waiting for them when they came home. “The 
loomee all leady, sir,” he announced and lead the 
way. McCrane had called him from the mis- 
sion to have a room prepared. 

They gave John Bagley a bath and put him to 
bed in one of the guest rooms of the McCrane 
house. An hour later Dean McCrane came 
home. He was in his last year at the seminary 
and he had been out preaching at a church in 
the city tonight. Father and son talked late. 

“But, Father,” Dean protested, “you’ve tried 
this thing before and it never did any good. 
You can’t put sheep’s clothes on a pig.” 

“But He can change the ‘brute’ into a sheep!” 

Dean was silenced. He knew and believed 
what his father had just said. He was only pro- 
testing against their home being made a hotel 
for worthless itinerants. 

Graham said nothing more. All his life he 
had wanted to show more kindness toward the 
unfortunate ; and always Mrs. McCrane had ob- 
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jected. With jealous eyes she had watched his 
gifts to Christian work ; she protested his mis- 
sion work; she deplored his utter lack of inter- 
est in society; she spurned the very Christ he 
loved and served. 

When Dean had retired and Graham sat 
alone in the library, some of the tense scenes 
with Miriam came back to him ; one especially. 
Daintily painted and richly perfumed, her seal 
furs wrapped around her petite body, her little 
hat perched saucily upon her saucy little head, 
she had gone with him one night to the mission. 
She sat stiff and bored throughout the whole 
service ; and on the way home she cut and lashed 
him with her tongue, deriding the meeting with 
withering and scornful remarks. 

“Miriam !” he said finally in spirited protest, 
“shall I withhold the message of God’s Grace 
from those who can be lifted by it and made into 
respectable citizens? Didn’t you hear the tes- 
timonies of men and women who had thus been 
lifted?” 

“Uncouth!” she spit at him. “I never heard 
such language !” 

But to him, no matter how broken the Eng- 
lish or how “uncouth” it sounded, the testimony 
of a redeemed soul was as the melody of a 
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poem, the rich, full tones of an instrument of 
praise. 

“I hear the music of their souls,” he told her, 
“and it is rare and sweet.” 

And then she hurled at him her final words. 
After that they never discussed it again. After 
that — only a little while after — she had died. 

He could hear the hissing w'ords now as he 
sat with his head in his hands, under the floor 
lamp beside the writing desk; 

“Stop talking Christ to me; I hate your 
Christ!’' 

Yes, she had hated Him. He shuddered. 
What had been her first thought when she had 
so suddenly entered the life beyond this ? Some- 
times even now he could hear her shriek of fear 
and terror when she knew she was dying and 
was going to meet Him Whom she had scorned. 

Graham arose and walked across the room to 
where, all these years, had hung the painting of 
the tumbling mountain stream, bordered by the 
stalwart, blue-green pine trees. . . . John Bag- 
ley’s wife had painted it — painted two of them 
alike and given one to him. It was too late now 
to change life’s plans. He would not try to 
change them — nor to fully understand — not 
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now. The rhythm of a poem went singing in his 
mind. 

"Sometime, sometime, Fll understand . . 

He had crossed the room. He lifted his eyes 
to the painting. A numbness crept over him as 
he stared at the place where the painting had 
hung all these years. It was not there. 



Chapter IS 


VjrRAHAM called Saiki, who, seeing 
his master’s face, came in somewhat anxiously. 

“Where is the painting, Saiki?” 

Saiki looked relieved. “Saiki dust library 
walls today; hang picture in guest loom; for- 
getee to bling him back.” 

“Guest room ! Which one !” Graham’s voice 
sounded strange, even to himself. 

“The loom where the man is sleeping.” 

Graham started, then regained his compo- 
sure. “All right,” he said resignedly, “we’ll 
leave it there.” 

Saiki was fond of changing things around in 
the house. More than once Graham had come 
home to find his desk moved into another corner 
of the library, a floor lamp in a diiferent loca- 
tion, or a piece of furniture in another place. Oh, 
well, there were little things about everyone. 
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Graham had told himself. . . Saiki’s ideas of 
how things should be arranged showed an artis- 
tic taste; and artists and poets could never be 
satisfied with things always the same. 

The morning found John Bagley sick and 
crying. Typical characteristics of a drunk man, 
sobering up. Vague memories of the night be- 
fore flitted before him like tiny fireflies, their 
lights flashing on and off as they did on a June 
night in the woods along Cole Creek. 

While he wept and suflfered remorse and 
seemed to hear again the Hound on his trail ; 
while he lay upon his bed in the McCrane guest 
room; his eyes alighted on the painting on the 
wall and he began to call for Lillian. 

“Lillian!” he wailed. “You said you loved me! 
Lillian, bring me some coffee. I’m sick! Oh, 
I’m sick !^ — Lillian r He called louder. 

But Lillian did not come. Graham sent Saiki 
to minister to him and he, himself, remained 
away. He dared not let the man see him. 

John stayed in bed all day and all night, too 
weak to rise. During the second night a fever 
seized him and he cried for Lillian again. He 
wanted her to put cool cloths upon his forehead 
as she had done before when he had been like 
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this. Weird creatures of the imagination came 
and went and tormented him in the darkness of 
his mental night. The lights of the fireflies of 
Cole Creek continued to appear and disappear 
in phosphorescent flashes. The bawlings of the 
hounds tormented him. Little Gypsy’s sorrow- 
ing head stared up at him from a pool of blood 
in which she lay. . . . Lillian lying on her bed of 
pain at home, a new-born baby girl beside her. 
His throat was parched with thirst. The old 
iron pump was run down and there was no wa- 
ter with which to prime it. . . . Why didn’t Lil- 
lian come ! Why didn’t she come to bring him 
water! Again he called, and Saiki came in an- 
swer to his call. 

Saiki took one look at his patient and hurried 
to his master’s room. Twenty minutes later the 
doctor was there. 

“Alcohol poisoning and a terrible fever,” was 
the diagnosis. “When they’re like this, they 
sometimes lose their minds,” the doctor said. 
“He may get over it ; he may not.” He left medi- 
cine and instructions and suggested hospitaliza- 
tion-recommended it at once, in fact. “You 
don’t want a poor devil like this in your house,” 
he said; “let him go to the hospital.” 
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“I want him here,” McCrane said. “I’ve 
brought him here to try to cure his soul. You 
don’t have soul medicine at the hospital.” 

The doctor studied McCrane’s face a mo- 
ment, then said, “I wish you luck. I suggest you 
be sure first that he has a soul, — I’ll call again 
in the morning.” 

Morning came and John was worse. Toward 
evening his fever rose and he again became de- 
lirious and called for Lillian. He thought he 
was at home and called for Carl and Tim and 
cursed when they did not come. 

“Who is Lillian?” the doctor asked. 

When McCrane told him, he said, “You’d 
better get her here. We may save his life — ^his 
mind at any rate. He needs to see someone he 
knows.” 

Save his life! Graham asked himself if he 
was truly interested in saving the life of John 
Bagley. He asked himself if he should bring 
Lillian here to suffer unnecessarily. When he 
asked himself a dozen other questions and found 
no answers for them, he said to Dean, “Call 
Daisy King and tell her I am coming. Tell her 
to be ready to go with me.” 

McCrane’s car shot out of the garage, sped 
silently along the boulevard and roared out onto 
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the country road toward Trace3rville. He drove 
like mad — a race to beat insanity — to save the 
life of one whose sins made him deserving of 
death — to save the mind of a man whose sanity 
was like that of a beast — who was more unkind 
than the dogs who ran the woods for him at 
night. 

Graham drove and thought and prayed aloud 
unto His God — prayed more for himself than 
for Lillian or for the man who was her hus- 
band. It was Graham McCrane who needed 
help — some power he did not possess, to keep 
him driving on, to make him do his duty. If 
John Bagley should die . . . ! How beautiful 
Lillian would look — ^how happy in the Graham 
McCrane home . . . Little Carl could have a 
Daddy who would love him and be kind to him 
and his mother ; and Tim should have his 
chance in life. And the baby . . . ! Two paint- 
ings on the wall, both alike, both saying, 
“Peace,” like two hearts that beat and felt as 
one ... 

The car raced on, a gleam of light shooting 
like an arrow through the night. Why didht do 
this thing? And then Graham thought of One 
who, through the awful night of suffering and 
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pain, drove on and on and on, coming from the 
city of Light • — 

“Out of the Ivory palaces, 

Into a world of woe; 

Only His great eternal love, 

Made my Saviour go” 

On and on — and on ! Through the dark, aw- 
ful night with only a cross ahead of Him . . . 

Only a cross ? Nay, “For the joy that was set 
before Him. He endured the cross, despising 
the shame . . To save lost men, to pay the aw- 
ful penalty for their sins, to save their souls 
from eternal separation from God ! 

A sob caught in Graham’s throat and broken 
words burst from his lips, “Oh, God, forgive! 
I see Thy Grace anew!” If it was love that 
drove the Saviour to the cross, should it be love 
that made Graham McCrane shun his! 

The car roared on ; the miles flew past, and 
the distance to Trace3wille was lessened every 
passing moment. 



Chapter 16 


The boys had gone to bed an hour 
ago. Baby Joan was sleeping in her crib. Each 
morning when she watched her boys, dinner 
pails in hand, walking down the Cole Creek road 
toward the school a mile away, Lillian smiled 
her smile of pride and sighed her mother sigh 
of anxiety. They were better boys when their 
father was away — and Lillian was a better 
mother. There were no harsh complainings, no 
worries as to whether what she did or said 
would please him. The boys heard no angry 
words — nor vile — to fill their minds with 
things that boys should never have to think 
about. 

They need never know how hard it was to 
keep the table set, nor how, when they were 
gone at noon, she ate but little, saving for their 
evening meal that they might have enough. She 
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did not tell them there was no money in the 
house, nor that their little flock of laying hens 
was growing smaller every week. She had to 
sell the chickens to buy flour and meat and other 
foods that growing boys must have. And if 
John did not come back, she’d sell the hounds, 
too. They were no good without their master 
to direct them. 

Since little Gypsy had been killed, Tim had 
shown no interest in the dogs. Sometimes, on 
Saturdays, he took his father’s gun and shot a 
squirrel or rabbit; for Tim liked guns and liked 
to handle them, but seemed not to care to hunt 
at night alone. 

Tonight Lillian knew that help must come 
from somewhere soon ; from where she did not 
know. From God she found at all times the 
strength to bear her burdens or to carry them 
to Him and leave them there. But there were 
other battles to be fought, not spiritual, but 
physical : hunger and the cold were stark reali- 
ties. The coal was gone, the wood would soon 
be gone and there was very little food in the 
house. The God above had given strength. 
Could He not also give wisdom? 

Lillian prayed; the wisdom came — or so it 
seemed. She smiled and wondered why she had 
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not thought of it before. The night was damp, 
the temperature above the freezing point; a 
light, new snow had fallen during the day. The 
coon and ’possum would be running in the fields 
and woods. 

She found her husband’s boots, his lantern, 
flashlight and his coat. She hushed the dogs, 
unleashed them and watched them shoot like 
shadows into the woods. She went inside and 
checked the stove, turned the light low and 
went out. If Joan should awake and cry no 
harm could come to her — not for a little while. 
The boys would not waken; always they slept 
the whole night through. She would not be gone 
long. She carried her husband’s gun, the one he 
loved the most of all his many guns. . . . She’d 
sell them, too, if he should not return. 

A strange foreboding as of something evil, 
seemed to hang in the very atmosphere, and yet 
her heart beat high with hope. Only this morn- 
ing in the mail had come a catalogue telling of 
an increase in the price of all fur bearing ani- 
mals. There was a scarcity this year, the cata- 
logue had said. 

And while Graham McGrane drove onward 
through the night, the love of Christ constrain- 
ing him, Lillian walked the woods and fields, a 
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mother’s love for her children moving her to 
sacrifice her strength and pride. Not mother 
love alone, but love for God Who is the source 
of all true love. She knew that this was so. She 
thought about it as she climbed the fences, stum- 
bled over sticks and logs covered by the snow. 
And while she walked, she saw John’s mind 
anew. There was a thrill in listening to the 
bawling of the hounds, a hope that made the 
heart beat fast when the change in their organ 
voices told her that the trail was getting hot. 

Hotter still ! The baying and bawling 
changed to wild yelps and barks which would 
have told the trained ear that the coon was 
“treed”. 

She hurried forward, stumbling, falling 
once, briars and bushes reaching out their cling- 
ing hands to stop her. And then she came upon 
the dogs — ^not two but three. Charlie Cald- 
well’s dog had joined the chase. They were all 
leaping and making merry wildly around the 
base of a gnarled maple. Lillian’s flashlight 
showed her two bright eyes high up in the top- 
most branches — and a patch of grey-brown fur. 
Her heart was pounding, her hand trembling. 
Seven dollars, the catalogue had said large ring- 
tailed coons were worth. A half ton of coal . . . 
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groceries — bananas and cold meats for the boys’ 
lunch pails . . . The whole thing spread itself 
upon the canvas of her mind. 

She raised the gun, the dogs stopped barking 
for an instant. She saw the raccoon’s eyes — 
two coals of fire between the sights of the gun. 
There was a deafening roar; the gun kicked 
back and hurt her shoulder. And in a second, it 
seemed, a heavy body came crashing through 
the branches of the tree to the ground. The dogs 
were wild and would not be controlled. They 
rushed upon their prey and would have torn the 
precious skin to shreds had she not stopped 
them. 

Elated with success, she forgot her aching 
shoulder and, twenty minutes later, came into 
the house yard, dragging the heavy body of the 
coon. And when she called the dogs and fed 
them and locked them in the shed she found her 
spirit yearning for her John; hard-handed, 
hard-faced, hard-hearted John. She understood 
him better now and almost loved him as she 
once had done. Tonight if she could see him 
sober and a Christian, the grave-clothes would 
be gone forever. 

The headlights of a car flooded the Cole 
Creek road and turned in at the gateless drive- 
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way. Graham saw her standing beside the old 
iron pump, her husband’s overcoat on, and his 
cap, the flashlight in her hand. Beside her lay a 
large furry thing. It was near the midnight 
hour. 

It was Daisy who told her why they had 
come. Mrs. Benton was in the car with them. 
She would stay with the boys tonight and as 
long as necessary, or perhaps, take the boys 
with her tomorrow. John was very ill, dying, 
perhaps, and calling for her ; she’d have to come 
now. 

Lillian’s eyes met Graham’s in the light of 
the car, half fearfully, half ashamedly, that he 
should see her dressed like this. Oh no, she 
couldn’t go, not with Graham. She’d have to 
stay all night, perhaps longer. She hadn’t any 
dresses fit to wear to the city. 

But she /iud to go; her John was calling her, 
needing her. Desperately she set herself to go 
with them and to go now. She must forget her 
pride, must stifle all contrary emotions and go. 
She and Daisy went into the house. Daisy 
helped her pack a few things, mostly Baby 
Joan’s, in an old suit-case that had been John’s. 

In her bedroom with the kerosene lamp 
throwing its yellow glow for her to see, she 
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looked into the clothes closet, trying to decide 
what dress to wear. The red one with its old- 
fashioned collar? . . . She had worn that last 
four years ago to the farmers’ picnic. . . . The 
old blue wool dress ? . . . No, that too was out of 
style. Not one dress; not one that she could 
wear to the city — not one that Graham would 
be proud to see her in — No, no, NO, NO! Not 
Graham! She rebuked her thoughts and made 
herself think of John. John was dying, calling 
for her — her John with his hard face and hands 
and heart, was calling for her — and needing 
her! 

At last they were in the car, Daisy holding 
the baby, both Daisy and Lillian in the back 
seat. Once again the car was on the highway, 
a gleaming arrow shooting through the night. 

Graham’s face was set, his thoughts like 
cruel barbs that tore his soul. He could not con- 
trol them nor deny them. . . . Life! This, too, 
was life. His poet soul cried out always for 
contentment. How often had he longed to close 
his city home, resign his position as head of the 
firm and seek seclusion and soul rest in the hills 
... a mountain cabin in the hills, a tumbling 
stream, quiet, stately pine trees ... 
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He checked himself and in a moment more 
was thinking other thoughts. . . . The suffering, 
sighing, sinful world astray from God; the 
seeking, long-suffering Saviour yearning for 
the lost ; the Saviour needing him to be His wit- 
ness, needing not only missionaries and pastors 
and evangelists and others directly connected 
with Christian work, but needing laymen, Chris- 
tian stewards, men who would hold forth the 
Word of Life in the great factories and busi- 
ness places, behind the glass-topped desks. He 
needed their money and their lives. 

And because in Graham McCrane’s mind 
were ten thousand little pigeon-holes where 
song birds made their nests and sang their poet 
melodies, one sang to him just now: 

“I said, ‘Let me walk in the fields^ : 

He said, ‘No, walk in the town\ 

I said, ‘There are no flowers there’ ; 

He said, ‘No flowers, but a crown’.” 

Graham allowed himself to think the poem 
through to its triumphant end. In another hour 
they would be there, where Dean and Saiki and 
the doctor were waiting; where a dying man 
was waiting for the touch of a woman’s hand. 
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The baby cried and would not be comforted 
until its mother took it in her arms. And while 
the miles flew past, and time dragged wearily, 
Lillian held her little one and loved her and felt 
that sweet contentment only mothers know — 
felt it midst the heartache and the worry and 
the shame that also filled her breast. 

They reached the crest of a hill and started 
down, the white lights of the city streets below 
them in long, parallel rows. Lillian saw them 
like the corn rows in the spring in the fields 
along Cole Creek ; saw them and thought of the 
home she had left behind; of Tim and Carl up- 
stairs asleep. She had not stopped to tell them 
she was going. The car lights shining on the 
weather-beaten Bagley house, revealing its bare 
and ugly dreariness. How had it looked to Gra- 
ham who was rich and knew not poverty nor 
the shame of it? 

They were in the city now, the light posts 
flitting by, the glaring lights of all-night signs 
flashing on and off in many colors, taxi cabs 
whirling along the nearly deserted streets. Soon 
she would see John, talk to him. It had been a 
long time since she had seen her John. . . . That 
had been a dark, black night of terror— that 
night. His upraised hand, the glittering whis- 
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key flask raised to his lips, the bawling of the 
hounds, the awful sweep of pain that rushed 
upon her and smote her to the ground, the 
scream that burst forth from her lips. . . . She 
could not remember it all. 

Her thoughts came back to Baby Joan and 
she was glad again. If John could only know 
a mother’s thoughts, could feel the thrill of 
holy joy that quivered in a mother’s breast, that 
lifted her from a bed of pain and put a crown 
upon her head and herself upon a throne of 
Life! 

The car was stopping now, had turned into 
a driveway. Lillian saw the high, pretentious 
mansion that was the home of Graham Mc- 
Crane. A cold fear like a cold blast of wind 
from a Cole Creek blizzard blew against her. 
She could not move, and yet she did move, fol- 
lowing Daisy and Graham up the broad walk, 
across the broad veranda and through the open 
door into the house. It was warm here and 
friendly. 

Then from somewhere she heard a piercing 
wail that made the fear winds blow again and 
chill her through. Again she could not move; 
and again she did. She found herself beside 
her husband’s bed, not seeing the rich tapestries 
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in the hallway nor the rare and costly furnish- 
ings in the room. She saw her John, hard- 
handed, hard-hearted, his face cadaverous, his 
eyes like doorways to a tomb. 

"‘Lillianr He saw her, knew her and held 
out his rough hard hands to her. She fell upon 
her knees beside him and kissed him. Graham 
saw and marvelled. Could it be love or pity that 
made her do it? And when he turned his face 
away, he saw a cross on Calvary’s hill and One 
Who knew no sin at all, whose soul was pure 
and holy, hanging upon it; and by that act of 
suflfering, throwing outstretched arms of love 
around a sinful, sinning world. 

Love? Pity? Both! Graham could not un- 
derstand it now any more than the day his soul 
first grasped it, while his mind stood in silence, 
looking on and worshipping. 

“John! I ’m here! I’ve come!” 

And from the bed, there came a low, quick 
sob. “The baby, Lillian— I’m sorry — I want to 
tell you. I’m glad^ — she — ^was a girl. I’m sorry 
I killed Little Gypsy. I’m sorry I’m a drunken 
fool. I — Vva dying, JAWizn” 

She put her hands upon his face, the hands 
that in her haste she had forgotten to wash be- 
fore she came. 
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John Bagley smelled the smell of guns and 
dogs and of the coon — ^the hunter’s smell and 
then cried out: 

"The Hound of Heaven! He’s after me! He 
drags me down! O God, forgive my sins! . . 
Little Gypsy lying in a pool of blood, Lillian in 
her bed of pain, lying on the damp, cold leaves 
beside the elder bushes. The hounds giving 
tongue in wild, blood-curdling bawlings up the 
creek — ^like funeral bells — like organ music- 
like Lillian’s playing — out of tune and in tune 
all at once. 

John Bagley’s inner eye was seeing things, 
his ears were hearing things, his spirit crying 
out in deep, dark agony because the Hound of 
Heaven was on his trail and would not let him 
go. 

“Give up, John!” Lillian’s pleading voice 
cried frantically. 

“I’m dying, Lillian— I’m dying.” 

“Don’t!” she cried again. “ T give unto them 
eternal life and they shall never perish." Be- 
lieve He loves you, John. He died upon the 
cross to save you.” 

Little Gypsy lying in a pool of blood — ^Lillian 
lying on the cold, damp earth behind the elder 
bushes — ^the flask of whiskey in his hands — ^the 
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whiskey burning his throat — ^burning, burning, 
burning. Hot flames leaping up around his soul 
hungrily, red-tongued, like fiery tongues of 
hounds, reaching down to lick at him. Down — 
Oh, God, he was sinking down, down into Hell 
— great yawning jaws opening to receive him 
— sinking, sinking like the soft sands of Cole 
Creek taking hold and pulling down — red 
flames. “Oh, Father-God! Lillian’s God. I’ve 
hated; I’ve cursed; I’ve — killed !” 


Chapter 17 


It was the day of John Bagley’s 
funeral. Cold and bitter winter gripped the 
countryside. Yesterday the storm had come, a 
howling, driving thing of wind and snow that 
roared down from the northwest. Snow and ice 
at first, and then a whirling, all-night snow 
storm with angry winds that tore across the 
fields and whistled through the cracks and shook 
the rafters of the old John Bagley barn. Jersey 
shivered in her corner and the horses turned 
their tails toward the cold side of the barn and 
shivered too. The hoimds in the woodshed 
shivered on their beds of gunny sack and whim- 
pered so that Lillian carried warm blankets to 
them from the house and covered them. They 
were John’s hounds and he would want them 
warm and well cared for. 

The old front room was crowded close today: 
the organ and the couch, the heating stove, the 
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long, black coffin standing by the window on 
the north side. Early this morning Lillian had 
swept the snow from the window sill. 

Mrs. Benton, Jimmy’s mother, had planned 
to come last night Jo stay all night, but when 
the storm had continued in its fury all day long, 
Lillian telephoned her not to come. She’d stay 
alone with the boys and baby Joan, she said. 
I^, she was not afraid. 

And now the morning. Someone had put a 
load of coal in the woodshed day before yester- 
day and someone else had brought a load of 
things from the grocery in Tracey ville. Lillian 
rose and dressed and stirred up the fire in the 
heater. Twice during the night she had risen 
to do the same thing, and each time had gone 
upstairs to Tim and Carl’s room to see that they 
were covered well and warm. Healthy boys 
slept, even when their father died, she thought. 
Only Carl had cried, when the long, black car 
had driven John from the city. Tim, stolid- 
faced and quiet, had said nothing. Perhaps he 
would not cry at all — not where anyone could 
see him doing it. 

She found the kindling wood in the wood- 
box and soon had a fire going in the range, 
thawing the water that had frozen in the pail in 
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the corner by the kitchen door. Tim came down 
this morning without being called. He dressed 
beside the kitchen stove and would not go into 
the room where Daddy was, his face more set 
and quiet than she had before noticed it. He 
said, “I’ll get the chores done. Mother.” Once 
she caught him with his black eyes watching 
her and saw a son’s love shining there. She 
turned away that he might not know she had 
seen. She wished she knew if he were suffer- 
ing, if deep down in his soul he felt the pain that 
every boy should feel when his father died. 

Tim ate his breakfast, then without saying 
anything, while she was standing with her back 
to him near the range, he came and put one 
arm around her waist and stood there for a mo- 
ment. Then he quickly turned and began to put 
on his boots and heavy coat and cap. 

She watched him at the kitchen window while 
he braved the storm, milk pail in hand, going to 
the barn. She did not need to fear for him— 
he was her boy— his heart was tender — -he could 
suffer. 

Carl came down, and the day was started. 
The frozen pump was thawed, the water car- 
ried to the horses and the cow and the chick- 
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ens, the woodbox filled again with coal from the 
woodshed. 

Tomorrow— tomorrow, John would be gone. 
Next summer she would carry to his grave one 
of her roses and place it there — rich-red and 
fragrant like the one she’d put on Little Gypsy’s 
grave. The sun would be warm that day ; she’d 
go alone. ‘T loved you, John, in spite of every- 
thing. I was afraid of you — of course I loved 
you. If I hadn’t would I have come to you at 
midnight to tell you so. . . . I’ve brought you 
roses, John, blood-red, sweet symbol rare of life 
— one for Little Gypsy, one for you” — She’d 
place a bouquet of roses on John’s grave that 
day. 

The hour came. Daisy and Dean and Dean’s 
father, the Bentons, the Howards, Charlie Cald- 
well and some of John’s brothers — the latter 
coming by train and getting there just in time 
for the funeral — the undertaker — ^that was all. 
The weather was too cold for a large funeral. 
The roads were bad — of course John had had 
more friends than these — he must have had. So 
many men had come to see him through the 
days and nights, to buy or trade. . . . She knew 
he must have had more friends. 
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Dean McCrane stood, open Bible in hand, 
and read from the Word of God; Daisy sang a 
beautiful hymn of comfort, accompanying her- 
self on the organ : 

“There’s one who can comfort when all 
else fails — 

Jesus, blessed Jesus ; — ” 

Lillian sat with Joan in her arms, with Carl 
and Tim on either side, and listened, thinking. 
John’s brother, sitting there, did not seem sad, 
merely sad with that contagious sadness that 
goes with funerals. The Bentons needing com- 
fort? The Howards? Dean McCrane? Or 
Graham? Charlie Caldwell whose hand had 
passed the fatal flask that long, black night? 
Daisy? Carl and Tim, perhaps. It would be 
hard for them. 

Carl pressed his face against her side and 
sobbed and sobbed, while Daisy sang : 

“A Saviour who saves, though the foe 
assails — 

Jesus, blessed Jesus.” 

If John had truly loved her and she had 
truly — No, no, she Aad loved him! If the boys 
had had a real father, this would have been a 
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sad funeral; she would have cried. The song 
was so sweet, the message so tender . . . 

And then Lillian cried and did not care; it 
was better that they saw her crying. He was 
the father of her children. She’d loved him or 
she would not have gone to him that night in 
the woods to try to spare him from temptation. 

Baby Joan awoke and started to cry, and 
would not stop until the song was finished. The 
hounds outside were wailing, too, as they so 
often did when Lillian had played and sung 
alone. 

The hour passed, the room was empty again, 
the neighbors offered comfort and help. Dean 
McCrane and Daisy and Graham were the last 
to leave. 

“I’ll come and stay wdth you to-night,” Daisy 
said before they left. 

Charlie Caldwell came to do the chores. 

The day was done. Black night came down 
upon the countryside. The lamp on the old or- 
gan shone upon the corner where John had 
lain, shone on little Carl asleep upon the couch 
and Tim awake beside him and Baby Joan in 
her crib beside the stove. Again as on another 
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night, the hymn book was open to “Abide With 
Me.” 

Suddenly Lillian wanted to sing. She seated 
herself on the squeaky organ stool, her hands 
found the stops and the keys; she sang while 
waiting for Daisy to come. The mirror on the 
organ said the same thing it had said before, but 
Lillian smiled her sad smile into it and an- 
swered back, “No, no — I have begun to live. 
In Christ I have eternal life ; in Him, I never die 
— never” 



Chapter 18 


Winter passed. Many a night when 
the weather was right, John Bagley’s hounds 
were heard along Cole Creek, their trumpet 
voices reverberating through the hills and 
woods. The neighbors knew and understood. 
John’s widow had no other way to make a liv- 
ing for her family. She never hunted alone af- 
ter that first night. Tim went with her, while 
a neighbor woman sat in the house with Baby 
Joan and little Carl. 

Charlie Caldwell seemed to feel his guilt in 
coaxing John to drink that night, and tried to 
make amends. Once his own dog caught a coon, 
the largest he had ever seen. He broke its leg 
and turned it loose one night not far from the 
Cole Creek bridge; and when, a little later, he 
heard old Grizzly’s hounds crying on its trail, 
he smiled to himself and said, “I reckon that’ll 
help to make amends a little anyhow.” 
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Once he vowed he’d never drink again, and 
didn’t for a fortnight. Jimmy Benton smelled 
his breath next day and said, “If Father knew 
how much you drank he wouldn’t trust you with 
the hogs any more.” 

And Charlie said, “1 know it — ^what’s that? 
Who said I’d been drinking?” 

“I smell it on your breath.” 

“Coffee — black coffee.” 

“Whiskey!” Jimmy said, standing like a sol- 
dier before him. “That’s what killed old 
Grizzly.” 

“Who said it did?” 

“Carl did.” 

After that Charlie Caldwell drank no more 
at all, because he was afraid of his conscience — 
and for another reason, 

“Why don’t you wear a shield of faith to pro- 
tect you from the fiery darts ?” Jimmy asked 
him once and told him all that Daisy King had 
taught him of the warfare in the service of the 
King. Childlike, he rehearsed the story, saying, 
“I’m going to be a missionary some day, and 
Miss King says I ought to learn to be one in my 
own neighborhood first. She’s a missionary her- 
self. She showed me how to be saved, and 
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Carl’s mother, too. Carl’s mother is a Christian 
now.” 

Charlie Caldwell thought about the thing 
that he had heard and decided to turn over a 
new leaf. 

One Sunday in April, when the wild flowers 
along Cole Creek were bursting through the 
soil, when song-birds, returning from the south, 
were mating and building their nests in the 
bushes and trees everywhere, he dressed himself 
in his Sunday best and set out across the field 
to the “Widow Bagley’s” house. On the way he 
picked a handful of violets and turkey-peas. 

He knocked at the door of the weathered 
house. He’d have the old house painted, he told 
himself. 

“I thought you’d like these,” he said, blush- 
ing, and stammering out the words. 

She did like them and exclaimed over them, 
thanking him for bringing them, and asking 
him in. He sat for five minutes without doing 
more than stare at her and answer questions 
which she asked. At length he managed, “I’ve 
quit drinkin’ and I’m sorry I made John drink 
that night.” 

When she did not reply, he cleared his throat 
and said, “I’ve been a hard working man all my 
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life and have saved my money. I’ve got about 
a thousand dollars in the bank ; saved it all these 
years, thinkin’ some day maybe I’d get mar- 
ried.” He was having difficulty with his hands, 
trying to find a place to put them. He felt so 
awkward with her clear blue eyes upon him. 

But when she didn’t laugh at him, he took 
new hope and told her how she needed a man 
around the house. “I’ve done a lot of painting 
in my day. I could paint the house for you. I 
have a little time this spring every morning 
after feeding the hogs at Benton’s.” 

His eyes looked hungrily at the open hymn 
book on the organ. “They say you sing terribly 
pretty,” he ventured. “I’ve heard you too, some- 
times. When the wind is just right, the sounds 
come clear over to where I’m doin’ the chores.” 

Lillian saw in him a halting, stumbling son of 
the out-of-doors, a lonely bachelor in need of 
friendship and of someone to teach him the Way 
of Life. She played and sang for him a sweet 
old song of Jesus and His love, and told him how 
she’d come to know Him for herself. “It’s not 
a new leaf you need to turn, Charlie,” she said 
to him. “You need to receive a new life — the 
Life of Christ Himself.” 
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And when he left, his heart was pounding 
with high hope. Her song and smile had cap- 
tured him and — ^almost — ^he believed he would 
become a Christian. “John Bagley was a fool, 
he muttered to himself, “not to be religious, too. 
A woman like that!” He shook his head. 

Next Sunday Charlie went to church, lis- 
tened to the singing and the sermon, felt re- 
spectable and wondered why he hadn’t gone to 
church before. He looked across the aisle and 
saw Lillian looking young and happy, with 
Baby Joan sleeping on the bench beside her and 
little Carl and Tim, with some other boys, in an- 
other row. Yes, John Bagley was a fool. Charlie 
Caldwell wouldn’t be a fool — ^not at all. Religion 
made people like Lillian; w'hiskey made them 
like old Grizzly. 

Another June time came and Dean McCrane 
came from the city church where he was pastor 
to spend a week with Daisy King. The old stone 
bench beneath the maple heard the secrets that 
thejf whispered to each other. June, the month 
of roses June, the month of love, of weddings 
and of happiness. 

Dean held her close to him that night and 
told her all his heart, his spirit glowing with de- 
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lightful thrills, awed and overwhelmed at the 
sweetness of the woman God had given him. 

And while they sat and talked and listened to 
the old, old songs that vibrate in the breast of all 
who truly love, they talked of other things, and 
finally of Lillian and of the painting on the wall. 

“Fve wondered,” Daisy said, “about John 
Bagley’s soul. I heard him crying when he died ; 
I know the life he lived.” 

“I cannot say,” Dean told her. “I do know 
that the dying thief who hung beside our Lord 
upon the cross was saved. I am told that in the 
hour of death, when the mind is apparently un- 
conscious to things without, it may be very much 
alert to spiritual things. Perhaps in that last 
hour, with Lillian pouring out to him the story 
of the cross, and while he suffered and repented 
of his sins, he glimpsed the meaning of the crim- 
son blood drops flowing, and trusted Christ to 
save him.” 

“And if he did?” 

“We’ll see him some day in the Glory, washed 
and clean and numbered with the redeemed.” 

“And?” Daisy’s voice was low and filled with 
awe. 

“If not, — ” Dean McCrane shuddered while 
he said it — “If not there is no hope. The Bible 
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reveals no hope for men who die rejecting Jesus 
Christ. When men stumble into Hell, it is in 
spite of Him who hung in Hell’s own gateway to 
keep them out.” 

“And if John is lost, he is so in spite of the 
beautiful life of one of the noblest women in the 
world.” 

“I know it,” he said. 

And while they talked, in the city far away, a 
business man paced the floor of his library and 
fought a long, hard battle against a mighty, 
flaming passion in his breast. 

Lillian Royston Bagley — graying hair, work- 
worn hands, eyes of suffering . . . 

The vision faded. Lillian Royston — a. youth- 
ful figure, dancing June-blue eyes, soft, rippling 
laughter, artist’s tapering fingers . . . Lillian! 

Graham McCrane thrust his fingers through 
his hair once more and came to a pause in front 
of the painting on the wall. Yonder in a weather- 
beaten house, beside an old, old road, beside a 
lonely woods, that other painting hung. 

He longed to go to her, to tell her that long 
years ago he had made the great mistake. He 
could not ask her now to marry him— he knew 
she’d loved John Bagley to the end. But he could 
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tell her he was sorry he had spurned her love. 
She ought to know, and he should like to be for- 
given. 

The morning came at last. The robins outside 
his bedroom window sang to him the story of 
the rising sun. A thousand other bird voices 
sang the same sweet song. 

McCrane opened his Bible, read a favorite 
passage, knelt and prayed and went downstairs. 
A lonely house, a lonely man— Dean would soon 
be married and living with Daisy on the other 
side of the city. These halls and rooms needed 
childish laughter, a baby’s cooings and cryings, 
a woman’s gentle touch: a house was not a 
home without a woman in it. June, the month of 
roses, Lillian’s blood-red roses would be beauti- 
ful this morning, distilling happiness upon the 
atmosphere of the old John Bagley farm. This 
was the summer time, the radiant, fragant June 
time. 

He called his office secretary at her home and 
told her he was leaving the city, told Saiki the 
same thing, ate a hurried breakfast and was 
gone, driving along the same wide road that he 
had travelled in the night time six weary months 
ago. 



Chapter 19 


The morning chores were done and 
Lillian was working in the garden. The land 
was being farmed this year by neighbors, all 
except the garden, which Lillian and the boys 
had reserved for themselves. Tim was still too 
young to take full responsibility. As soon as 
school was out he had gone to work for Jimmy’s 
father, helping Charlie Caldwell with the hogs. 

Each Saturday Tim brought his wages to his 
mother, kissed her on her cheek and said, “For 
you, Mother.” Sometimes they sat and talked 
together now about the things a boy liked to do 
and things a boy thought. 

Lillian was stooping low, her fingers sifting 
dark brown soil around the roots of cabbage 
plants, a wide brimmed straw hat hiding her 
face. Always she thought of her garden as a 
painter’s canvas. The earth, the dark brown 
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lackground — here long, straight rows of green, 
there a bed of lighter green, over there a flower 
plot with rainbow colored sweet peas with their 
tendrils reaching up and climbing . w . Life was 
like that — reaching up — faith tendrils seeking 
something firm to cling to. 

It was while she dreamed these tranquil 
dreams of peace and contentment that Charlie 
Caldwell came. How many times he had come 
since that early April Sunday afternoon. 

“Good morning, Lillian.” She had not heard 
him coming, was aware of his presence only 
when she heard him speak. 

Unconsciously her eyebrows dropped. She 
wished he hadn’t come. His coming had in- 
truded into her secret thought-room where she 
liked to go and dream and meditate. 

She forced a smile and turned her face toward 
him. His face was smoothly shaven. In his 
hands he held a bouquet of purple violets. “I 
thought you’d like to have these,” he said. “I 
found them over by the hog lot on the other side 
of the branch. They’re pretty, aren’t they?” 

“Thank you. They’re lovely.” She took them 
from his hand and held them in her own earth- 
soiled fingers. 
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“They don’t need a vase,” he told her. “I 
don’t think they’d ever die if you were holding 
them.” 

His eyes were filled with sorrow as he looked 
at her. He knew there was more than the old 
wire fence between them ; there was something 
he could never take away. She was like the vio- 
lets and he was nothing but the noxious flowers 
of the Jimson weeds that grew behind the barn. 

“Lillian,” he said. His throat was dry, his 
tongue was thick. “I guess you know why I’ve 
come. I’ve got a thousand dollars in the bank 
now and — ” 

She saw his face and trembling hands and 
pitied him. 

“I know I’m just a Jimson weed and you’re 
the violets, but I — ^love you, Lillian.” His hat 
was oflF and he was holding it in his two hard 
hands. She saw his hands and in them saw a 
glittering flask . . . She heard a wild, harsh 
laugh — she heard John’s hounds — she saw a dy- 
ing man. She knew that in her heart she had 
forgiven it all. And while he waited there with 
bared head as if she were some holy thing before 
whose shrine he worshipped, she wished, for his 
sake, she could answer, “Yes.” How different 
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he was since he had come to know God’s saving 
grace in Christ. 

“I’m sorry, Charlie. I must be frank with you. 
You wouldn’t want anyone to marry you if she 
didn’t truly love you, would you ?” She tried to 
be kind. She wanted him not to come any more. 

He shifted nervously from one foot to the 
other and stammered, “You won’t never marry 
again?” 

“I do not know. Not until I’m sure I’m in 
love and really want to.” 

He sighed and looked away. “I was hoping, 
maybe, if I became a Christian and everything, 
you’d like me.” 

“It’s wonderful to be a Christian, isn’t it? To 
know all our sins are gone, blotted out forever 
and to live every day in communion with Him, 
talking with Him, loving Him, trying to follow 
Him.” 

“I was a fool before,” he told her. 

She watched him while he went away, his 
stooped shoulders stooped just a little more than 
usual, his footstep tardy. Life was like that, too 
— God did not always take away our sorrows: 
He gave us Grace to carry on in spite of them. 
He made us happy in the midst of them. They 
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were the dark background in the painting of our 
lives. His Artist fingers traced with grace and 
skill a quiet mountain scene of peace on any 
canvas when the soul was truly lost in Him. She 
lifted her face to the east and smiled. 

She stooped to touch the petals of a blood-red 
rose that tossed its regal head in the breezes. 
Next year there would be more of them. She’d 
set a rambler by the fence and peonies in the 
yard. Her eyes alighted on a little mound be- 
neath the walnut tree, grass covered and almost 
level with the ground. Time had done that — 
covered Little Gypsy’s grave with fresh, green 
life. Time and God. No! God, Himself, with 
time His instrument. The ache in Lillian’s heart 
was healing, too. God used the open wounds to 
pour in grace and love and healing balm. 

Little Carl came home then. She talked with 
him awhile, then left him taking care of Baby 
Joan, now a healthy, happy baby girl of eight 
months. 

Behind the house Lillian went again and 
plucked a rose, a lovely, fragrant one from her 
vine and set it in a water can on Little Gypsy’s 
grave. Then she picked a dozen of her very best. 
With one farewell word to Carl, saying she 
would soon be back, she started out across the 
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fields. Only a half mile away she knew she’d 
find the grave. She’d been there twice before to 
see where John was buried. 

At last she reached the gate. Little ever- 
greens stood straight and silent in the somber 
solitude beside the gravelled driveways and the 
monuments. She walked along, her hands still 
soiled with stains of garden earth, the roses Jn 
a glass jar in her hands, wisps of graying hair 
astray upon her neck and cheeks, a strange and 
radiant light upon her face. 

She found a simple marker there that bore 
John Bagley’s name. The mound of yellow earth 
had sunk to almost level with the ground. Be- 
side the grave there was reserved another place. 

For her? 

For her. 

She stooped and placed the roses there and 
listened in the silence. “I’ve come again, John,” 
her lips were saying, “come to tell you once 
again.” 

She knew he wasn’t here, knew he couldn’t 
hear her words, but still she liked to say them. 
“Baby Joan is going to look just like you, John ; 
her tiny, clinging hands are shaped like yours. 
Her smile is like your smile— when you smiled 
... we started out all wrong, John, all wrong. 
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No home is truly home unless the God of Heav- 
en rules there. I’m sorry now — if you are — and 
when I see you, I shall tell you so.” 

Oh, yes, she’d see her John again. The dying 
thief at Calvary had found forgiveness and re- 
ceived a promise of eternal life; and John who’d 
stolen from her cheeks the bloom of youth and 
from her heart a woman’s fondest hopes — of 
love and happiness — had been saved too. She’d 
heard the whispers no one else had heard : “I 
love you, Lillian — I always have. I’ve been a 
fool and lived in sin and hated God . . . His 
hounds have caught up with me at last. I see 
His face, I am His child . . . He died to save me 
too . . 

These words she’d heard that awful night. 
That’s how she knew she’d see him again. 0 
how much she owed to Grace, 

She kissed each blood-red rose and stood 
again, her heart both light and heavy and yet 
hungry for the love that she had missed these 
long, long years. 

Near the grave yard fence Graham met her, 
saw her face flush crimson, heard her breath 
come quickly when she saw him. 
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She held out her hand to him in greeting. No 
words were spoken as he walked beside her 
across the field and along the fence-row to the 
old John Bagley farm. He was afraid to tell her 
now why he had come. It would be sacrilege. 

She read his mind as she had always done 
when he had wooed her years ago. “Fve for- 
given you, Graham,” she told him while her 
eyes were straight ahead. 

His heart beat quickly. Sweet, sad poet melo- 
dies were ringing in his soul. “I am unworthy, 
Lillian,” was all he could say. They kept on 
walking, not looking at each other. 

“You are worthy, Graham.” 

He stopped her then and looked into her eyes. 
“I’m glad you loved him, Lillian.” 

She bowed her head. They seemed to under- 
stand : there was no barrier between them now. 
At length she raised her clear-blue eyes to his. 
He saw the smile in them and trembled; for 
there was sorrow in the depths of them. 

She spoke slowly, “I cannot give you all my 
love — not like I could have — ” 

He -waited, wondering and staggered by her 
words. 

“God made me love him, Graham, and I am 
glad He did — ^John is the father of our children. 
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I see him every day in their little ways and faces. 
But ril give you all I can if you will let me have 
my memories.” 

He took her hands. “I understand,” he said. 
He, too, had memories. Love could not be the 
same, but it was beautiful and sweet. 

They walked on slowly toward the house, to- 
ward the old John Bagley barn, toward the wal- 
nut tree and little Gypsy’s grave — toward happi- 
ness and greater love. He could not take her in 
his arms just yet, not till her memories had 
faded into yesterday. Tomorrow he would come 
again. 


Chapter 20 


Tomorrow came, a radiant June 
day. Lillian arose with the dawn, her spirit 
lighting up the morning. She faced her mirror 
young again ; her cheeks were like the roses in 
her garden ; her eyes were like the eastern sky. 
Her gnarled work-worn fingers seemed no long- 
er that, since Graham loved her. She saw them, 
long and tapering, saw them clasp an artist’s 
brush and felt within her breast an artist’s urge 
to paint and create things of beauty. Art and 
love and youth were still alive. 

No, she’d never try to paint again, not on a 
canvas as she had long years ago, but on the 
canvas of her children’s hearts and minds she’d 
paint a masterpiece of faith in God and tint it 
with the glowing colors of a mother’s love. And 
Graham would keep the music ringing in their 
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little minds. They would grow tall and strong 
and do great things in the service of the King. 

Her fingers found the organ keys and she let 
the passion of her soul burst forth in a song of 
triumph like a resurrection morning — like 
Lazarus unfettered. Her love was bound with 
other chords to-day. 

"O to Grace, how great a debtor, 

Daily Fm constrained to be; 

Let thy goodness, like a fetter, 

Bind my tvand’ring heart to thee.” 

The boys heard her singing and came tum- 
bling down the stairs to greet her. Little Carl 
was rubbing his eyes and yawning. Seeing her, 
he made a quick, blind rush into her arms and 
cuddled close. Tim came, too, and stood beside 
her, his arm around her shoulder. 

Breakfast over, Tim hurried away on his bi- 
cycle to his work at Benton’s, and Carl went 
with him to play with Jimmy. They would play 
Indians this morning along Cole Creek. 

At nine o’clock Graham came. She saw him 
coming and was glad. She went to meet him by 
the walnut tree where she had met another man 
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long, long ago — no, not long — it seemed but 
yesterday her husband had returned from jail. 

That morning! Little Gypsy’s grave — the 
short, hard boards with nails protruding upward 
— the chocolate colored stains upon it — the sun- 
bleached hair caught between the nails. . . . 

A meadowlark poured forth its golden, rip- 
pling notes; a squirrel scolded from the woods 
across the road ; the rumble of a car was heard 
crossing the Cole Creek bridge a mile away. 

A swift, sweet blindness dimmed her vision 
as she gave her hands to Graham. He held them 
tenderly and looked deep into her eyes. “You’re 
lovely, Lillian,” he said. And she was lovely. 
Deep sorrow^ and the Grace of God had painted 
on her face a rich, sweet femininity. 

He held the w^ork-worn fingers in his own and 
loved them, still aware that she was not a fresh, 
new rose, unplucked, but knowing that it made 
no diflference, not caring anything but that he 
loved her. 

“Lillian!” He said the word as he had said it 
long ago — as John had never said it— -as John’s 
rough soul could not have learned to say it. 

And w'hen she let herself yield to Graham’s 
arms and felt his tender way of holding her, she 
thought of John and for a moment hungered for 
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his rough, hard hands and rough, hard way of 
kissing her. 

And then, she thought of God, His loving, 
tender Grace in saving her and John, in over- 
ruling all the heartache and the sorrow of her 
life. How great a debtor she would ever be to 
Him! What if this had never come to her? 
Would she have loved the Father still? She 
knew she would. For He was near and precious, 
even when there was no earthly joy or earthly 
love ... 

“Lillian!” he breathed her name against her 
cheek to call her back to him. She was in his 
arms and yet too far away. Her memories, per- 
haps — 

She let her mind come back, felt again a 
sweet, warm springing up of love within and 
gave herself to him forever. 

The meadowlark poured forth again his lilt- 
ing melody ; the squirrel scolded in the woods 
across the road. And on the soft, south breezes, 
came the scent of fragrant roses, like a poem in 
the morning air — like a painting of a little 
mountain stream tumbling o’er the rocks amid 
the somber silence of the hills. 


THE END 


